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DISCOURSE. 


The  missionary  work  carried  on  in  the  world  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Divine  Lord,  in  whatever  is  essential  to  its  method,  its  instruments, 
or  its  contemplated  scope,  is  set  before  us  with  immortal  distinctness  in 
the  words  of  the  Master,  addressed  to  the  apostles,  and  recorded  in 
Acts  I,  viii :  "  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth." 

The  swift  widening  of  the  area  of  their  duty  before  the  apostles  first 
impresses  us  as  we  ponder  these  words,  and  we  recognize  a  Leader 
to  whom  spaces  or  times  offer  no  limit  as  he  opens  to  his  followers 
majestic  plans. 

ic  In  Jerusalem  "  is  of  course  the  primary  centre  for  the  apostolic 
service  :  in  the  city  revered  by  the  Jewish  world  for  sacred  memo- 
ries, set  apart  from  others  as  having  in  it  the  House  of  God,  from  which 
the  traces  of  an  earlier  splendor  had  not  disappeared,  though  a  conquer- 
ing power  now  occupied  its  palaces  and  had  set  up  in  it  foreign  stand- 
ards, and  from  which  influence  incessantly  went  to  the  various  regions 
whither  the  scattered  children  of  Abraham  had  carried  their  law,  their 
synagogue,  and  their  Sabbath.  Here,  naturally,  was  first  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  solemn  and  the  tender  message  with  which  the  apostles 
were  henceforth  charged.  Jerusalem  was  not  a  city  of  commerce,  like 
the  recent  Alexandria ;  nor  a  centre  of  art,  like  that  which  lay,  in  pres- 
ent weakness  but  in  the  lustre  of  old  renown,  under  the  shadows  of 
purple  Hymettus  ;  least  of  all  was  it  a  forum  for  imperial  plans,  like  the 
mighty  metropolis  on  the  Tiber  ;  but  it  was  distinctively  a  city  of  religion, 
a  pulpit  from  which  great  oracles  of  truth  had  long  been  spoken,  and 
from  which  the  commanding  appeal  of  the  gospel  could  be  circulated 
more  rapidly  than  from  any  other  point  on  earth.  So  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  there  to  descend  in  vivid  energy  upon  the  disciples  ;  and  there,  first 
of  all,  they  were  to  tell  the  immortal  story  of  a  divine  power  serving 
the  purposes  of  a  divine  love  in  the  supremacy  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Christ. 

But  then,  further,  "in  all  Judaea"  :  throughout  the  district  lying  south 
of  Samaria,  crossing  the  country  from  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  to 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  losing  itself  on  the  southern  side  amid  sterile 
wastes.  Probably,  indeed,  the  "coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan,"  of 
which  Matthew  speaks,  and  the  "all  Judaea,"  which  the  chief  priests 
described  as  including  Galilee,  are  represented  by  the  name,  which  in 
popular  use  was  inexact  and  elastic.  As  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  had 
been  largely  accomplished  in  Galilee,  and  thence  had  extended  into  the 
Peraea,  as  from  Galilee  had  come  his  early  disciples,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  he  embraced  these  wider  ranges  when  he  spoke  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  that  the  whole  territory  over  which  he  had  led  them  came 
before  them  as  the  scene  of  their  labors.  It  was  not  large,  even  if 
reaching  to  Syria  on  the  north,  and  including  the  lands  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  As  matched  against  famous  historical  empires  it  was  insig- 
nificant. Yet,  as  related  to  eleven  missionaries,  it  was  practically  so 
large  that  to  cover  it  with  their  preaching  might  easily  seem  to  surpass 
their  strength.  The  horizon  widened  rapidly  around  them  with  the 
words  of  the  Master.  The  mountains  of  Moab,  the  crests  of  Lebanon, 
the  table-lands  of  Gilead,  and  the  shimmering  outstretch  of  sunset-seas, 
inclosed  spaces  immensely  larger  than  lay  between  the  entwining  ravines 
of  Hinnom  and  the  Kedron. 

But  then  opens  another  expanse  for  their  missionary  effort,  having 
strange  and  large  suggestions  in  it.  "  And  in  Samaria,"  says  the  Mas- 
ter ;  and  by  this  word  he  carried  the  view  of  those  who  heard  him,  not 
over  other  leagues  of  land  and  breadths  of  water,  so  much  as  over 
separations  of  race,  diversities  of  character,  religious  oppositions.  He 
lifted  before  them  the  illuminating  thought,  new  in  the  world,  that 
moral  barriers  are  not  to  interpose  for  detention  of  the  truth  ;  that  to 
all  peoples  physically  accessible  its  message  must  be  borne.  To  feel  the 
fair  impression  of  this  we  need  to  recall,  not  only  the  fierce  and  invet- 
erate animosities  by  which  Samaritans  and  Jews  were  divided,  but  the 
fact  that  these  were  the  product  of  centuries,  and  had  ethical  as  well  as 
ethnic  intensity.  Set  in  the  light  of  the  Master's  word,  the  familiar 
story  of  ancient  provincial  feud  and  hatred  takes  world-wide  significance. 

The  story  need  not  be  recited  in  its  particulars.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  that  from  the  time  when  Ahab  builded  at  Samaria  his  temple 
to  Baal,  and  when  his  brilliant  Phoenician  queen  celebrated  there  her 
native  worship  with  haughty  zeal  and  a  prodigal  pomp,  onward  to  the 
time  when  the  sweeping  assault  of  Eastern  war  put  in  effect  another 
people,  mongrel  and  heathen,  into  the  seats  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  thence  still  onward  to  the  day  of  the  Master,  the  moral  separation 
between  the  two  sections  had  been  angry  and  profound.  It  came  at 
length  to  be  a  contest  of  temple  against  temple,  of  reciprocally  expul- 
sive and  anathematizing  rites,  as  well  as  of  the  venomous  prejudices  of 
race.     Diversities  of  origin,  custom,  religion,  contributed  to  it.     The 
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vindictive  hate  of  fighting  kinsmen  united  in  it  with  the  enmity  of 
aliens.  It  was,  on  either  side,  an  inherited  passion.  At  times  it  rose 
to  such  intensity  that  "  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil," 
became  to  the  Jew  a  compound  denunciation,  of  equivalent  parts  ;  that 
nothing  which  a  Samaritan  had  touched  remained  clean  to  the  Jew ; 
that  he  could  not  be  received  as  a  proselyte,  or  be  admitted  as  a  witness 
in  court,  and  was  publicly  cursed  in  the  synagogue-service ;  that  his  land 
was  only  recognized  by  the  Rabbis  as  "  the  land  of  the  Cuthaeans." 
The  Samaritans,  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  and  protected  renegade 
Jews.  They  refused  hospitality  to  those  journeying  to  the  feasts, 
sometimes  violently  assailed  them,  and  sold  into  slavery  Jewish  cap- 
tives. They  were  said  to  have  penetrated  the  temple  on  Moriah,  and  to 
have  defiled  it  by  scattering  the  bones  of  the  dead  on  its  pavement. 
Their  own  temple  at  Shechem  they  had  once  publicly  dedicated  to 
Jupiter. 

It  is  this  historical  condition  of  things  which  gives  peculiar  reach  and 
majesty  to  the  Lord's  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  It  is  this  which 
explains,  while  it  does  not  excuse,  the  fierce  spirit  of  apostles  when 
a  Samaritan  village  repulsed  them  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
this  which  sets  on  a  sombre  background  the  surpassing  beauty  of  that 
conversation  with  a  woman  of  Samaria  in  which  the  Master  unfolded 
to  the  world  the  nature  of  worship.  And  it  is  this,  as  I  said,  which 
gave  a  sudden  surprising  enlargement  to  the  area  of  their  duty  when 
the  apostles  took  from  his  lips  their  great  commission.  "  In  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  The  closing  direction  only  consummates  the  preceding.  If  the 
distance  of  scores  of  miles  from  the  city  was  to  set  no  limit  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  neither  could  the  distance  of  hundreds  of 
leagues.  If  the  stubborn  hatreds  between  Samaritans  and  Jews,  with 
the  fierce  separating  forces  beneath,  were  not  to  detain  the  new  evangel 
from  being  carried  throughout  the  province  which  lay  in  jealous  and 
sullen  hostility  north  of  Judaea,  then  there  was  nothing  in  any  such  differ- 
ences, of  Greek  or  Roman  or  Gothic  blood,  of  heathen  descent,  alien 
customs,  idolatrous  rites,  which  should  anywhere  limit  its  proclamation. 
The  perfect  liberation  of  the  new  Faith  from  all  the  bonds  which  had 
fettered  the  old  in  its  challenge  to  mankind  is  in  that  word,  "in 
Samaria."  All  differences  among  men,  however  fixed  or  elemental,  are 
overleaped  by  the  precept,  and  the  religion  of  the  Christ,  in  its  spiritual 
transcendence,  is  declared  the  religion  for  all  the  world.  The  height  to 
which  he  arose  in  the  Ascension  is  no  more  superlative  than  is  the 
altitude  here  occupied  by  the  Master  above  contemporary  teachers. 
Manifestly  he  looked  from  supernal  summits,  not  from  any  earthly 
elevation  of  Moriah  or  Olivet,  upon  the  race  to  which  he  had  come, 
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and  throughout  which  it  was  his  final  command  that  his  gospel 
be  carried. 

Under  that  charter  the  apostles  went  forth,  and  they  who  followed 
them,  to  bear  his  message  of  clemency  and  glory  to  Samaria,  Galilee, 
to  Asia,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Spain,  to  the  barbarous  peoples  of  central 
and  of  northern  Europe,  to  what  had  been  the  powerful  empires  along 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  It  is  under  that  charter  that  we  are 
assembled.  The  Church  has  never  overtaken  the  rush  of  those 
imperative  initiatory  words.  The  rim  of  the  globe,  which  is  their  only 
horizon,  it  has  not  reached. 

This  is  the  thought  which  strikes  us  first,  as  we  ponder  these  words. 
But  with  it  comes  another,  also  of  perpetual  significance.  It  concerns 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  throughout  these  widening  and 
indeterminate  spaces.  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me"  —  that  is  the 
brief  synopsis  of  it  ;  or,  rather,  that  is  its  perfect  description.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  this  office,  the  consecrated  life  of  each  apostle 
must  be  directed.     It  is  the  same  mission  which  the  Church  has  to-day. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  in  the  primary  sense,  the  apostles  were  to 
be  witnesses  for  the  Master,  as  others  who  followed  them  could  not 
be.  They  had  been  cognizant  of  all  that  was  amazing  and  all  that  was 
inspiring  in  his  earthly  career,  while  attentive  to  his  words,  and  sympa- 
thetically aware  of  his  spirit.  Of  precept  and  miracle,  of  holy  life 
and  beneficent  action,  of  prayer  and  fasting,  stupendous  promise  and 
startling  prediction,  of  compassion  toward  the  poor,  and  festal  sympa- 
thy with  the  joy  of  the  bridal,  they  could  testify  from  personal 
knowledge  ;  and  they  had  been  witnesses,  or  some  among  them,  to  the 
marvels  at  the  Baptism,  to  the  wonder  on  the  Mount,  to  the  agony  in 
the  Garden,  to  the  Trial  and  the  Cross.  They  all  had  been  witnesses 
to  that  Resurrection  which  had  opened  toward  the  skies  the  gates  of 
the  grave.  They  were  to  be  witnesses  to  what  even  yet  they  cannot 
have  expected  :  the  illustrious  theophany  over  Bethany,  when,  in  the  act 
of  final  benediction,  the  Lord  was  carried  from  their  sight  into  heaven. 
To  them  were  to  appear  the  two  men  in  white  apparel,  saying,  "  Why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  They  therefore 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  be  witnesses  for  him,  declaring  to  the 
world  what  they  had  seen  of  his  majesty  and  grace,  what  they  had  felt 
of  his  divine  nature,  revealing  itself  through  human  accents,  and  under 
the  forms  of  human  action.  Their  office  had  essential  relations  to  man- 
kind, and  its  virtue  can  never  be  exhausted  by  age.  By  their  testi- 
mony to  the  superlative  facts,  involving  celestial  interventions,  which 
are  at  the  base  of  the  Christian  Religion,  they  were  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  Christendom,  to  write  their   names    on    its    corner-stones,  to 
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give  at  once  impulse  and  law  to  the  Christian  teaching  of  all 
subsequent  time. 

In  this  office  they  could,  of  course,  have  no  successors,  any  more 
than  a  witness  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  or  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne, 
or  the  discovery  of  San  Salvador  by  Columbus,  could  have  successors 
in  the  function  of  personal  testimony.  Even  Paul  could  not  become 
an  apostle  till  he  had  also  seen  the  Lord.  They  who  have  since  been 
set  apart  to  continue  their  office,  with  whatever  forms  of  consecration, 
have  been  properly  superintendents  of  churches,  or  of  Christian  com- 
munities. They  have  been,  not  unfrequently,  rich  in  learning,  fervent 
in  zeal,  appropriate  leaders  and  eminent  teachers  in  ecclesiastical  com- 
monwealths ;  but  they  have  not  been  —  it  was  inherently  impossible  that 
they  should  be  —  such  witnesses  to  the  Master  as  were  the  apostles. 

But,  in  another  sense,  all  disciples  who  have  followed  those  apostles, 
and  have  given  to  their  original  testimony  a  wider  proclamation,  have 
been  witnesses  with  them.  Independent  of  region,  race,  or  sex,  has 
been  this  constant  secondary  ministry.  Men  and  women  have  seen  the 
Lord,  not  manifest  to  the  senses,  but  evident  to  the  spirit,  as  declared 
by  those  who  first  beheld  him,  and  have  borne  to  him  their  joyful 
witness.  They  have  seen  him,  as  the  disciples  saw  him  at  Antioch 
or  at  Ephesus,  predicted  by  prophets,  foreshadowed  in  ancient  rite  and 
symbol,  foreshown  by  sacrifice,  portrayed  by  evangelists,  and  declared 
by  attendant  signs  and  wonders  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power. 
They  have  seen  him  supplying  the  great  argument  of  epistles,  and 
have  faced  his  glory,  reflected  as  from  a  burnished  mirror,  from  gleam- 
ing pages  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  has  touched  their  hearts  with  instant 
force  through  sacrament  and  sermon,  or  by  subtler  discovery  in  the 
crises  of  experience,  solacing  sorrow,  succoring  weakness,  delivering 
from  temptation,  comforting  by  the  grave  ;  and  then  they  have  seen  him 
manifest  in  the  world,  informing  and  moulding  the  growth  of  society, 
putting  heavenly  elements  into  human  experience,  sometimes  apparent, 
almost  as  in  a  personal  revelation,  in  great  revivals  of  faith  and  hope. 
Millions  of  believers  bearing  such  testimony  to  the  kingship  of  Jesus 
have  followed  the  apostles  :  and  the  vast  succession  never  will  cease 
till  the  earth  has  seen  the  glory  of  Christ  —  till  he  himself  has  come 
again,  in  power  and  pomp,  according  to  the  angels'  word.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  still  upon  those  who  bear  this  witness  ;  and  the  service  of  John 
or  of  James  is  repeated  wherever  men,  first  led  to  the  Lord  by  their 
instruction,  and  feeling  in  themselves  the  push  of  his  impulse,  are 
telling  the  world  what  they  know  of  his  glory. 

This  was  at  the  beginning,  and  is  to-day,  that  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  which  belong  power  and  promise.  " Witnesses  unto  Me" — that  is 
the  essence  of  Christian  teaching.     The  apostolic  preaching  had  in  this 
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testimony  its  vital  element,  the  secret  of  its  amazing  power.  They 
who  went  forth  from  beneath  the  Ascension  were  not  specially  commis- 
sioned to  preach  human  sinfulness,  though  they  saw  that  most  clearly 
in  the  light  of  the  Cross,  and  set  it  forth  in  words  which  burned  as 
they  flashed  from  their  lips,  or  which  almost  scorched  the  papyrus,  as 
in  Paul's  letters  to  Corinth  and  Rome.  But  men  had  known  of  this 
already.  The  conscience  of  evil,  though  enfeebled  and  muffled,  was 
not  dead  in  human  souls.  Philosophy  recognized  the  fierceness  of 
the  force  against  which  its  precepts  were  ineffective.  All  costly  rites 
of  the  heathen  cultus  had  the  sense  of  it  for  their  basis.  The  world 
knew  its  wickedness,  and  was  restless  to  the  centre  because  of  the 
knowledge.  It  was  not  to  admonish  men  of  death  that  the  apostles 
crossed  seas  and  lands,  and  invaded  strange  cities.  Each  man  was 
assured  of  that  event ;  and  to  make  a  new  proclamation  of  it  was 
as  needless  as  to  teach  that  fire  will  burn,  or  the  venom  of  serpents 
infuse  numbness  and  pain.  It  was  not  even  an  announcement  of  Judg- 
ment which  the  apostles  were  sent  to  make,  though  the  vast  and  dread 
panorama  of  that  had  been  unveiled,  as  never  before,  in  the  Lord's  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman,  had  had  already  premonition  of  that  ;  and  in  legend,  poem,  and 
popular  thought,  as  well  as  in  terrible  hieroglyphics  painted  on  walls  or 
cut  into  rock,  the  retribution  to  come,  with  the  fatal  assize  leading  to  it, 
had  been  depicted.  The  spiritual  test,  the  immortal  consequences,  the 
person  of  the  Judge,  it  did  remain  for  apostles  to  show  ;  but  a  fearful 
looking-for  of  inquisition  and  recompense,  after  the  grave,  was  familiar 
to  human  hearts. 

Nor  was  it  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Providence  in  history  which  gave 
the  virtue  to  apostolic  instruction.  That  was  involved  in  the  Hebrew 
development.  Lawgiver  and  prophet,  psalmist  and  historian,  had  set 
it  forth.  Even  the  higher  ethnic  philosophy  had  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  it.  It  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  commanding  thought 
to  the  world  by  those  fantastic  misconceptions  of  God  to  which  lust  and 
fancy  had  given  birth.  All  that  was  needed  to  enlighten  the  world  as 
to  the  divine  order  in  history  was  a  reawakening  of  the  sense  of  God's 
majesty,  carrying  with  it  a  fresh  impression  of  the  supremacy  of  that 
plan  which  he  had  already  in  part  accomplished,  and  which  he  had 
sketched  in  fuller  outline  before  singer  and  seer.  Paul  and  Peter 
of  course  recognized  this  plan,  in  fulfilment  of  which  their  Master  had 
come ;  while  to  John  it  was  sublimely  manifest,  in  victorious  courses 
and  august  consummations.  But  it  was  not  the  transfiguring  element 
in  the  message  which  apostles  bore  to  mankind. 

Nor  was  even  the  superlative  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  divine 
nature  such  an  element.     The  conviction  of  this  was  distributed  by 
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their  message.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  indispensable  ground  to  the  validity 
and  authority  of  that  message  ;  and  wheresoever  that  was  carried  this 
doctrine  went,  in  its  germinal  form.  It  gave  higher  thoughts  of  the 
Divine  Glory.  It  suggested  the  splendor  of  the  vision  of  saints  in 
worlds  above.  But  even  this  transcendent  mystery  was  not  the  gospel ; 
and  however  it  is  implied  in  benediction  and  doxology,  in  the  formula 
of  baptism,  and  in  the  supreme  self-consciousness  of  the  Lord,  the 
apostles  leave  it  to  be  evolved  into  dogmatic  form  out  of  their  ample 
practical  instructions,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  him  to 
whom  they  bear  their  personal  witness. 

It  was  that  witness  which  they  were  sent  to  present  to  the  world, 
wherever,  by  utmost  diligence  and  patience,  they  could  reach  its 
inhabitants.  Their  unparalleled  office  had  in  this  charge  its  motive 
and  meaning,  and  its  burden  of  glory.  They  carried  more  than  verbal 
promises.  Their  words  bore  assurances  intrinsically  surpassing  any 
high  intimations  of  pardon  and  peace  imparted  subjectively  to  aspiring 
spirits.  They  testified  to  mankind,  from  their  personal  knowledge,  of 
One  on  the  earth  whose  coming  had  made  the  epoch  in  history ;  whose 
presence  had  linked  the  earth  with  the  heavens,  and  opened  to  men 
immortal  hope.  They  were  not  to  embellish  with  any  additions  the 
career  they  had  witnessed,  but  to  set  forth  the  Lord  as  they  had  seen 
him  :  in  his  transcendent  nature,  divine  and  human  ;  in  his  transcend- 
ent character,  sympathetic  and  holy ;  friend  of  the  poor,  while 
heralded  by  angels  ;  powerful  without  pride,  and  suffering  without  sin  ; 
tender  toward  the  child,  while  supreme  before  the  proud,  and  undaunted 
before  the  popular  rage ;  dying  amid  mysterious  darkness,  yet  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  in  a  brightness  celestial.  His  rule  it  was  their  errand  to 
rehearse,  as  the  law  for  the  world  ;  his  spirit  to  present,  as  the 
sovereign  ideal  for  human  aspiration.  And  in  his  stupendous  and 
unsearchable  offices  they  were  to  set  him  on  high  before  men  — 
offering  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the  condition  of  penitent  faith  ; 
proposing  renovation  of  heart  and  life,  by  the  inward  operation  of 
a  divine  grace ;  summoning  to  unequaled  conquests,  of  the  world  and 
of  self,  yet  supplying  strength  for  successful  struggle,  and  rewarding 
it  with  a  joy  in  communion  with  himself  which  the  heart  of  man  had 
not  conceived  ;  abolishing  death,  by  giving  triumphant  tranquillity  in 
it,  and  opening  to  faith  immeasurable  reaches  of  leisure  and  power 
beyond  the  grave,  of  work  and  worship,  insight  and  purity,  the  society 
of  saints,  the  vision  of  God  !  So  was  the  Christ  to  be  declared  by  the 
apostles,  whether  the  world  would  hear  or  forbear.  So  was  he 
presented,  through  their  consenting  attestations  :  wearing  the  crown 
of  crushing  pains,  but  replacing  it  with  the  crown  of  immaculate 
supremacy ;    supplying  the   condition,  as  far  as    possible   offering   the 
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measure,  of  the  spiritual  life  reserved  for  his  disciples,  by  the  anguish 
unsearchable  to  which  he  had  stooped  to  gain  it  for  them  ;  at  last 
illustrating  his  majesty  and  his  love  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  sent 
amid  phenomena  of  mighty  breath  and  h artless  fire  from  the  heaven 
which  he  represented. 

It  was  by  this  manifestation  of  Christ  —  not  by  argument,  not  by 
ethics,  not  by  impassioned  melodious  discourse  —  that  the  apostles 
wrought  effects,  benignly  revolutionary,  which  marked  a  new  era  in 
human  experience.  In  the  acceptance  of  this  personal  Lord,  the 
gospel  found  its  first  fruit  in  the  heart.  In  love  to  him  its  essential 
moral  effect  was  accomplished.  In  an  adoring  enthusiasm  for  him  was 
the  force  before  which  flames  were  quenched,  and  fetters  became  as 
silken  garlands.  In  the  joy  of  the  blessed  greeting  by  him  was  to  be 
on  high  the  celestial  consummation.  Therefore  his  own  word  always 
had  been  to  those  whom  he  addressed:  "  Come  unto  Me."  Therefore 
the  office  of  his  ministers  was  defined  in  the  terms  of  the  text ;  and  by 
the  "foolishness"  of  this  preaching  of  him,  without  assistance  of 
worldly  wisdom,  the  race  itself  was  in  the  end  to  be  morally  refash- 
ioned. So  far  as  men  were  brought  into  fellowship  with  him,  their  life 
would  be  lifted  to  the  divine  levels.  When  he  should  be  accepted  as 
Lover  and  Lord  by  all  human  hearts,  Paradise  would  be  built  anew,  in 
vaster  extent,  in  lovelier  beauty,  upon  the  planet  which  sin  had  cursed, 
but  on  which  a  strange  sacredness  had  been  shed  by  the  drops  of  his 
blood.  "  Testify  unto  Me  "  was,  therefore,  his  mandate  to  those  whom 
he  sent ;  and  in  the  impulse,  and  under  the  limits,  of  that  commission, 
they  went  to  bear  their  living  witness,  with  those  who  followed  them, 
from  Babylon  to  Spain,  from  the  Libyan  sands  to  the  North  Sea  and 
to  Britain.  They  left  the  world  with  a  Christ  supreme  before  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  men,  to  whom  prophets  and  seers  had  long 
looked  forward,  but  of  whom  history  would  have  kept  no  account, 
sufficient  and  clear,  except  for  their  undying  witness. 

It  is  under  the  same  essential  commission  that  we  are  assembled  : 
with  the  purpose  in  our  hearts  to  fulfil  in  our  time,  to  the  measure 
of  our  strength,  in  the  field  which  is  the  world,  the  precept  and  the  pre- 
diction which  lie  in  the  text ;  to  set  him  forth  of  whom  we  are  taught 
by  those  who  saw  him  in  his  agony  and  his  victory,  and  whose  touch 
upon  our  souls  we  have  personally  felt.  In  this  aim  each  effort  has 
for  us  its  mighty  motive.  Because  of  this,  celestial  gleams  are  on 
our  work. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  then,  as  we  gather  to-night,  what  promise,  if  any, 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  years  to  come  is  presented  by  the 
changes  appearing  in  the  world  since  the  century  began,  through  three 
fourths  of  which  this  institution  has  existed  ?    We  may  not  now  ask  the 
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Master,  any  more  than  might  his  early  disciples  :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  "  If  we  do,  we  shall 
surely  hear  him  saying,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  set  in  his  own  authority."  But  we  may 
cautiously  yet  confidently  infer  what  is  likely  to  be  from  what  already 
has  occurred  ;  and,  looking  back  over  this  cycle  of  years,  it  may  at 
least  be  encouraging  to  our  hope  to  note  the  forces  which  are  evidently 
conspiring  to  serve  and  further  the  Master's  plan;  to  see  how  the 
work  initiated  by  him,  while  the  parting  cloud  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  shows  distinct  promise  of  rapid  advance  toward  magnificent 
consummation. 

There  are  two  general  lines  of  thought  under  which  the  indications 
proper  to  be  considered  may  be  rapidly  grouped. 

First  —  It  is  strictly  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  personal  Christ,  in 
his  Divine  sonship,  his  work  of  redemption,  and  his  unique  leadership  of 
mankind,  has  now,  and  is  to  have  henceforth,  an  increasing  preeminence 
before  the  thought  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  that  the  gospel  is  more 
distinctly  seen  to  have  in  his  person  its  incomparable  power ;  and  that 
the  impression  is  widening  always  of  his  just  supremacy  on  earth. 
The  change  in  this  direction  since  the  century  began  must  be 
regarded  as  permanent  and  prophetic. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  suggestion  that  infidelity  itself,  incessant  and 
resolute  as  its  efforts  have  been  against  the  Master  of  Christendom,  has 
not  only  failed  to  push  him  from  his  place  in  the  homage  of  mankind, 
but  has  shown,  by  the  failure  of  successive  attempts  on  different  lines, 
how  vain  in  their  nature  such  efforts  are.  It  is  not  possible,  within  the 
limits  of  this  discourse,  to  illustrate  this  point.  I  must  pass  it  with  a 
bare  reference  to  the  fact.  But  those  who  have  followed  with  careful 
observation  the  changing  courses  of  sceptical  speculation  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  must  have  seen  how  complete  has  been  its  failure  to  estab- 
lish any  affirmative  theory  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  natural 
sources,  or  to  explain  the  personality  of  the  Lord,  with  his  astonishing 
command  in  the  world,  while  reckoning  with  him  as  a  Jewish  peasant 
possessing  a  genius  for  religion.  Each  fresh  effort  in  this  direction  has 
encountered  difficulties  too  great  to  be  surmounted :  till  the  latest 
treatment  of  the  august  story  at  the  hands  of  unbelief  has  to  look  help- 
lessly back  toward  that  vulgar  hypothesis  of  distinct  imposture,  by  the 
Lord  or  his  disciples,  which  no  magic  of  literary  art  can  raise  from  the 
tomb  to  which  it  was  consigned  a  century  since,  amid  a  general  and 
a  justified  scorn.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  in  the  history  of  opinion, 
than  that  the  question  of  the  perplexed  governor  :  "  What  shall  I  do 
then  unto  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ  ? "  has  still  to  be  answered 
by  unbelief.     With  incessant  force  it  surges  to  the  front.     And  if  the 
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answer  be  not,  "Worship  him  as  divine  Lord  of  heart  and  life,"  it  must 
be,  in  effect :  "  Treat  him  as  one  who  led  his  disciples  into  a  maze  of 
astounding  mistakes,  and  on  whom  the  world's  best  thought  and  hope 
have  ever  since  been  foolishly  fixed."  There  is  no  ridge,  for  final 
pause,  on  the  slippery  slope  toward  this  conclusion.  Yet  concerning 
this  answer  the  judgment  of  mankind  can  not  be  tardy,  and  will  not 
be  vague. 

But  while  unbelief  has  restlessly  struggled,  in  devious  ways,  with 
oscillating  effort  and  vain  repetition,  to  lead  the  world  to  distrust  its 
Master,  and  while  some  who  feel  his  singular  majesty  are  still  unready 
to  accept  the  incarnation  of  Deity  in  him,  and  can  only  regard  him  as 
a  transcendent  mystery,  the  number  of  those  before  whom  he  stands  in 
glorious  power,  in  a  more  amazing  glory  of  love,  the  divine  Redeemer 
and  King  of  the  world,  was  never  so  great  as  at  this  hour ;  the 
allegiance  to  him  of  human  spirits  was  never  so  wide,  and  never  more 
fervent.  In  spite  of  the  hastes  and  hot  ambitions  of  which  our  times 
seem  full  beyond  parallel ;  in  spite  of  that  abject  moral  inertness  which 
merely  mutters,  "  I  do  not  know,"  before  the  greatest  spiritual  facts ; 
in  spite  of  the  impatience  of  generous  minds  with  imperfect  institutions, 
to  which  the  divinest  cause  must  be  sometimes  committed  ;  in  spite  of 
any  involuntary  doubts  awakened  in  minds  which  wish  to  believe  by  the 
stupendous  story  of  the  Christ,  —  his  proper  supremacy  over  mankind, 
and  his  unique  office  as  the  renovator  of  life,  are  more  clearly  discerned 
with  every  year  among  Christian  nations  ;  and  the  function  of  witness- 
ing for  him  to  the  world  inspires  to-day,  in  a  measure  unequaled,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  peoples  to  whom  he  has  given  culture  and  power. 
This  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  are  stars  in  their  courses. 

The  extent  to  which  the  thought  of  the  time  fastens  upon  him  is 
indicated  by  the  volumes,  crowding  each  other,  which  seek  to  put  into 
modern  forms  the  story  of  his  life.  They  constitute  a  significant  part  of 
modern  literature  ;  often  as  minute  and  elaborate  in  treatment  as  they 
are  affectionate  and  reverent  in  tone;  with  as  fine  genius  exhibited  in 
them  as  in  any  contemporary  imaginative  works,  with  as  firm  and 
delicate  a  power  of  portraiture  as  in  any  biography,  as  rich  in 
learning  as  in  the  amplest  historical  treatise.  And  in  each  of  these 
works  which  retains  any  hold  on  the  affirmative  judgment  of  men  the 
splendor  of  divinity  appears  within  and  shining  around  the  winning 
and  the  mighty  figure  which  it  presents.  No  creed  or  confession  bears 
clearer  witness  to  the  divine  indwelling  in  the  human  in  the  person 
of  the  Christ  than  do  such  lives,  written  in  the  interest  of  knowledge 
and  faith,  not  of  polemics,  and  aiming  simply  to  frame  anew  the 
antique  story.  The  writers  of  them  intuitively  recognize  his  mys- 
terious supremacy,  his  essential  separateness  from  the  noblest  of   the 
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world,  his  innate  relations  to  higher  spheres.  Not  with  artistic 
purpose,  but  in  the  spontaneity  of  minds  apprehending  the  secret  of 
the  Gospels,  they  set  a  glory  more  radiant  and  complete  than  any 
on  the  canvas  around  his  head.  And  in  this  they  indicate,  while 
also  they  educate,  a  conviction  which  grows,  against  all  opposition, 
wherever  the  Scriptures  are  in  men's  hands. 

The  quickened  study  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  has  had  its 
bearing  on  this  result.  A  sceptical  temper  may  have  sometimes  incited 
this,  but  its  effect  has  not  been  in  the  sceptical  direction.  Whatever 
lines  of  continuity  or  of  cleavage  men  think  they  detect  in  Old 
Testament  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sunken  deeply  into  their 
substance  is  the  prediction  of  One  to  come,  Son  of  David  and  Son  of 
Man,  the  Ruler  in  Israel,  the  Anointed  One,  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  everlasting.  And  not  even  the  caprice  of  a  hostile  imagina- 
tion can  select  any  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  one  to  whom 
such  promises  pointed.  Either  the  long  expectation  was  vain,  and 
what  appeared  to  psalmist  and  seer  divine  intimations  were  mistaken 
suggestions  of  human  wishes,  or  this  is  he  whom  they  from  afar  eagerly 
greeted.  The  recent  remarkable  movement  of  Israelites,  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  toward  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  illustrates  a 
tendency  which  must  everywhere  appear  as  Hebrew  history  and  the 
Hebrew  economy  are  sympathetically  studied.  The  writer  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  recent  works  on  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah" — himself,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  by  all  his  inheritance  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  —  describes  the  new  Testament  as  presenting 
"the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy";  and  whatever  incites  to  profounder 
study  of  the  manifold  predictions  imbedded  in  institutions,  incorporate 
in  symbols,  as  well  as  articulated  in  triumphing  words,  will  infallibly 
lead  men,  through  illuminated  pathways,  to  the  Manger  and  the  Mount. 
In  the  Bible,  as  in  the  earth,  the  very  pick  and  dynamite  with  which 
men  attack  the  ancient  strata  only  serve  to  uncover  hidden  seams  of 
riches  and  power. 

While  the  elder  Scriptures,  as  thus  searchingly  studied,  lead  up  to  the 
Christ,  it  is  more  and  more  clear,  too,  that  the  Gospels  are  to  be  accepted 
by  the  world,  however  full  of  astonishing  wonders,  as  written  soon 
after  the  events  which  they  describe,  and  as  at  least  intentionally 
faithful  both  in  record  and  in  portrait.  The  four  unquestioned  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  show  beyond  cavil  that  when  they  were  written  that  account 
of  the  Master  which  appears  in  the  Synoptists  was  already  familiar ;  while 
the  fresh  discussions  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  of  early  patristic 
testimonies  to  it,  push  it  very  far  back  from  the  date  to  which  it  was 
hastily  assigned  by  sceptical  scholars  a  half-century  since.  The  critical 
inquiries  of  the  last  sixty  years,  the  newly  discovered  manuscripts  now 
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available  to  students,  the  larger  mastery  of  the  writings  of  those  who 
followed  the  apostles,  the  fresh  apprehension  of  the  subtile  harmonies 
which  pervade  the  New  Testament,  have  all  conspired  to  vindicate  the 
historical  value  of  the  records  of  our  religion ;  while  the  last  and  loftiest 
of  these  records,  surviving  prolonged  and  fierce  assaults,  has  come  from 
the  contest,  not  stained  or  scarred,  but  with  unblemished  serenity  of 
grace.  The  glory  of  him  who  had  been  declared  in  clearest  complete- 
ness to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  beloved  disciple  suffuses  it  with  a 
lustre  as  bright  as  we  can  bear  till  we  are  called  to  go  up  higher ;  while 
the  Lord  who  sublimely  appears  to  us  through  it  is  not  the  Lord  of  a 
mystical  fancy,  or  of  any  evanescent  poetic  dream,  but  a  being  as  life- 
like as  Socrates  or  Caesar,  though  divine  enough  to  have  bended  the 
heavens.  The  Gospel  of  John,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  a  place  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  grateful  affection  of  Christians,  which  no 
succeeding  attacks  will  disturb. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  how  not  only  this  Gospel,  but  the  entire 
series  of  Scriptures  which  it  harmonizes  and  crowns,  have  taken  in 
our  day  a  fresh  distinctness  to  English  readers  through  that  revision 
of  the  previous  translation  to  which  vast  labor  and  wealth  of  learning 
have  been  devoted ;  and  how  geographical  and  historical  researches 
have  set  the  Lord  anew  before  the  world,  in  the  ways  which  he 
traversed,  in  the  customs  of  life  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  is 
manifested  to  us  through  a  glass  of  translation  transparently  clear  ; 
while  the  scenes  of  his  discourses,  and  the  scenes  of  his  miracles,  have 
become  as  evident  as  are  cities  or  seas  on  which  we  look.  The 
Oriental  life  of  his  time  is  restored  ;  and  a  picture  of  him,  in  the  setting 
of  his  career,  is  popularly  familiar,  which  scholars  themselves  could  not 
have  commanded  when  this  institution  began  its  work.  No  other 
person  in  history  is  known  with  such  accuracy  of  detail,  in  such  ample 
completeness,  in  all  his  environment.  We  see  him  in  his  contacts  with 
Jewish  traditionalism,  and  his  undisturbed  separateness  from  it.  We 
see  him  before  priests,  sceptics,  soldiers,  the  peasant  and  the  governor, 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  cottage,  in  retirement,  on  the  street :  and  in 
all  situations  he  consistently  appears,  as  of  old  to  apostles,  mysterious, 
yet  distinctly  individual ;  ardently  sympathetic,  strangely  solitary  ;  the 
man  of  sorrows,  though  the  worker  of  wonders  ;  who  did  not  share  the 
penitence  he  demanded ;  who  claimed  to  have  legions  of  angels  for  his 
ministers,  yet  who  comforted  the  sad,  and  companied  with  the  poor ; 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  yet  who  called  the  weary  to  find  in 
him  immortal  rest ;  who  was  robed  in  the  glory  of  transfiguration,  yet 
who  wept  tears  like  drops  of  blood  ;  who  patiently  endured  the  death 
of  the  cross,  yet  who  rose  from  the  dead,  amid  portents  that  startled 
the  Roman  guard,  leaving  the  napkin  that  had  been  about  his  head 
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wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself.  Tender  as  a  woman,  fine  in 
fibre  beyond  poetic  example,  yet  the  ruler  of  nature,  the  lord  of 
heavenly  principalities,  the  tranquil  conqueror  of  the  spirits  of  men, 
he  rises  to  new  vividness  through  whatever  illustrates  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  meet  him  in  his  continuing  self- 
revelation,  through  the  present  phenomena  of  character,  and  in  that 
entangled  complex  of  life  with  which  he  entwines  celestial  threads. 

It  is  not  literature,  even  that  which  is  sacred  by  its  relation  to  him, 
which  expresses  him  with  most  immediate  force  to  hearts  that  seek 
a  Divine  helper.  He  meets  such  in  their  day-by-day  walk,  through  the 
lives  which  he  ennobles  ;  in  the  spirits  to  which  he  gives,  as  aforetime, 
supremest  impulse.  The  testimony  of  human  experience  to  him  has 
not  only  been  gaining  incessant  force  in  modern  time  —  it  has  reached, 
in  effect,  a  demonstrative  value.  Millions  of  persons,  certainly  not 
outranked  in  intelligence,  or  in  moral  self-poise,  by  men  of  the  world, 
have  shown  his  power  of  present  inspiration.  Myriads  of  souls  have 
been  conscious  of  effects  which  cannot  be  explained  except  as  his 
energy  is  recognized  in  them.  The  martyrs  of  China  and  Madagascar, 
the  conquering  sufferers  under  barbarous  tortures,  or  amid  the  fatal 
severities  of  climate,  have  borne  to  him  a  witness  as  signal  as  that 
of  those  who  died  for  him  under  Nero  or  Decius.  The  martyr-age  has 
risen  again,  to  confront  our  century  of  mechanisms  and  commerce,  and 
to  glorify  before  it  the  victories  of  the  Spirit,  with  him  to  whom  those 
victories  point ;  while  they  who  have  found  strange  succors  in  weak- 
ness, which  they  could  attribute  only  to  him,  a  strange  illumination  in 
hours  of  doubt,  inspiring  impulse  to  vast  generosities,  or  a  surpassing 
supremacy  in  death,  have  been  multiplied  beyond  count.  To  one 
contemplating  these  facts  of  the  spirit,  the  glory  of  the  Master 
appears  in  them  as  in  a  nineteenth-century  Gospel.  In  comparison 
with  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  him  deductions  of  science  want 
firmer  ground,  or  a  closer  connection  of  conclusion  with  premise.  The 
outward  and  inward  swing  of  Uranus  in  its  motion  through  the 
heavens  no  more  clearly  implies  the  centrality  of  the  sun,  with  the 
contrary  pull  of  an  outlying  planet,  than  do  these  swells  and  subsi- 
dences of  feeling  in  Christian  hearts  imply  the  presence  of  such  a 
Lord  as  the  Gospels  exhibit,  overcoming  the  attraction  of  earthly 
fascinations. 

In  the  highest  departments  of  public  action,  and  in  the  loftier 
realms  of  thought,  his  influence  is  as  evident.  In  history  he  is  con- 
spicuously seen,  presiding  over  combinations  of  events  with  a  rule  the 
more  impressive  because  it  is  silent.  Whatever  moves  in  the  line  of 
his  precepts,  however  feeble  at  the  beginning,  is  found  in  the  long  run 
assured   of  success.      Whatever    opposes    his    word   and    will,    though 
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enthroned  in  authority,  served  by  armies,  goes  to  the  dust  before  forces 
fatal  although  unseen.  Gibbon  and  Hume,  while  hostile  toward  him, 
bear  to  him  unwitting  witness,  since  the  kingship  which  they  denied 
is  the  only  key  to  the  baffling  intricacies  of  human  affairs  which  they 
labored  to  picture.  He  comes  before  us  in  the  age  which  followed  his 
Ascension,  through  the  endurance  of  humble  men  and  patient  women, 
sustained  and  uplifted  before  dungeon  and  stake  by  faith  in  his  person, 
and  not  by  a  stubborn  adherence  to  doctrine.  He  comes  to  discovery 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Empire,  against  which  his  power  seemed  lighter 
than  a  lance-head,  but  whose  ancient,  fierce,  and  haughty  strength  had 
to  give  way  before  the  new  life  which  he  launched  upon  it.  In  mediae- 
val history  we  meet  him  still,  walking  amid  darkness  and  on  the  turbu- 
lence of  social  commotions,  almost  as  of  old  on  stormy  waves  ;  and  in 
men  like  Bernard,  Anselm,  Aquinas  we  see  his  grace,  and  the  sovereign 
might  of  his  delicate  touch.  In  the  Reformation  his  impulse  is  appar- 
ent ;  and  no  explanation  of  that  is  sufficient,  with  the  long  preparation, 
the  sudden  outbreak,  the  faith  which  was  maintained  against  seductions 
and  fierce  oppositions,  the  fresh  start  given  to  the  life  of  the  world, 
which  does  not  find  the  power  of  the  Master  in  its  vast  evolution.  In 
the  English  development  he  meets  us  again,  subordinating  the  grossness 
or  fierceness  of  people  or  of  kings,  amalgamating  tribes,  turning  the 
shadows  of  ages  into  morning,  making  liberties  keep  an  even  step  with 
his  unfettered  word.  In  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  nation  here  planted,  we  see  a  wisdom  surpass- 
ing man's,  and  are  sensible  of  plans  which  contemplate  enduring  and 
cosmical  welfares.  In  a  word,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  all  the  greater 
phenomena  in  history,  since  he  ascended,  are  such  as  they  must  have 
been  beneath  an  energy  like  his,  confronting  and  conquering  alien  forces. 
To  take  him  out  of  gospel  and  epistle,  impossible  as  that  is,  it  were 
almost  easier  than  to  take  him  out  of  that  recorded  progress  of  mankind 
which  has  in  him  its  reason  and  its  rhythm.  Mechanical  theories  are 
palpably  inadequate  to  account  for  the  princely  characters  in  history,  or 
to  interpret  its  illustrious  epochs.  A  mystical  element  has  to  be  recog- 
nized in  its  unexpected  drifts  and  convolutions.  And  the  personal  will 
of  him  whose  spirit  is  steadily  advancing,  against  manifold  resistance, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  earth,  gives  of  this  element  the  only  immediate 
and  sufficient  account. 

So  secular  ethics  have  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Master,  and  to 
find  in  his  law  of  piety  and  of  charity  their  life  and  their  limit.  The 
relation  of  self-regardless  virtue  to  the  highest  self-interest  was  never 
so  illuminated  as  through  his  promise  that  whoso  will  lose  his  life  for 
his  sake  shall  essentially  save  it  ;  while  from  his  superlative  spiritual 
motives  morality  derives  a  clearer  light  and  a  keen  inspiration. 
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Philosophy  gains  enlargement  in  him,  has  new  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  man  as  it  sees  that  nature  manifested  by  him  in  ideal  com- 
pleteness, and  has  a  pre-vision,  impossible  before,  of  exalted  life  and 
unmeasured  achievement  for  human  spirits  beyond  the  grave.  Christian 
philosophy  is  not  a  pretence,  or  an  illusory  dream.  The  final  appre- 
hension of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  has  come  through  him  who  taught 
no  scheme  of  metaphysics,  but  whose  whole  career  illuminated  the 
problems  which  philosophy  seeks  to  solve.  The  psychology  of  the 
New  Testament  instructs  the  most  sensitive  and  discursive  of  thinkers, 
while  it  faces  materialism,  in  its  protean  forms,  with  a  front  of  angelic 
height  and  brightness.  It  is  true  still,  as  was  said  long  ago,  that  "  the 
secret  of  Man  is  in  the  Messiah." 

Governments  themselves  feel  the  pressure  of  his  influence,  and  in 
inward  development,  as  in  outward  relations,  find  strength  and  tran- 
quillity in  conformity  with  his  rules.  Colliding  with  his  plans  for  the 
furtherance  of  righteousness,  and  of  the  moral  freedom  and  peace 
which  righteousness  fosters,  they  are  weak  with  whatever  armaments 
of  power.  According  with  his  method,  they  have  guaranties  of  contin- 
uance unknown  to  the  old  world  ;  while  the  finer  tone  and  the  widening 
range  of  the  voluntary  rules  of  justice  and  comity  which  now  inter- 
weave peoples  are  a  nobler  tribute  to  his  moral  supremacy  than  any  of 
treatises  or  cathedrals.  Even  barbarous  tribes  see  the  blessing  of  his 
leadership,  and  desire  the  results  which  follow  in  its  train.  For  secular 
welfare,  if  not  yet  for  spiritual  gifts,  he  is  more  and  more  widely  the 
Desire  of  Nations  ;  and  those  who  have  been  trained  under  influences 
indifferent  or  fiercely  hostile  to  him  and  his  cause  crave  the  arts  and 
mechanisms,  the  liberties  and  humanities,  which  are  evidently  cognate 
to  his  religion,  and  are  limited  to  its  realms.  Beyond  precedent  the 
world  now  acknowledges  that  the  welfare  of  states  is  in  the  keeping  of 
him  who  wore  on  earth  no  crown  but  of  thorns,  and  whose  claim  to 
kingship  seemed  to  Roman  and  Jew  the  most  fantastic  of  human  dreams. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you,  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  how  Christo- 
centric  the  theology  of  Christendom  has  steadily  become ;  with  what 
ever-increasing  clearness  the  system  of  truth  presented  in  pulpits  or  in 
the  schools  finds  its  centre  of  unity  and  its  secret  of  power  in  the  Incar- 
nation and  the  Cross ;  how  the  conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  supreme  work,  represented  in  current  formulas  of  doctrine,  supply 
and  measure  their  spiritual  value.  The  radical  evil  in  human  nature  is 
taught  as  related  to  the  soul's  need  of  him  in  whom  alone  is  its  rescue 
and  hope.  The  spiritual  life  promised  to  believers  is  shown  as  begin- 
ning in  faith  toward  him,  as  having  prophetic  consummation  in  the  love 
which  finds  in  its  consciousness  of  him  the  prediction  of  glory,  as  attain- 
ing its  supernal  completeness  in  his  heavenly  welcome.    The  divine  pur- 
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poses  take  attractiveness  to  the  heart,  as  having  contemplated  aforetime 
his  coming,  and  as  now  contemplating  his  supremacy  in  the  earth, 
while  assuring  the  acceptance  by  personal  souls  of  him  as  Redeemer. 
Inspiration  has  its  charm  for  the  spiritual  mind  in  the  pledge  whioh.  it 
gives  of  divine  veracity  to  the  prophecies  and  records  which  testify  of 
him.  Invisible  spheres  are  illumined  to  thought  by  his  Resurrection. 
The  Judgment  to  come  takes  more  awful  significance  from  the  tender 
eyes  which  are  to  be  then  to  the  workers  of  wickedness  flames  of  fire. 
And  whatever  of  history,  biography,  precept,  whatever  of  parable, 
prophecy,  song,  offer  particular  themes  of  thought  as  men  ponder  the 
Scriptures,  are  shown  as  suffused  with  the  lustre  of  Christ,  or  as  set 
around  his  incomparable  person,  accessories  of  its  glory. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  had  not  in  a  measure  been  done  in 
other  times,  by  other  teachers.  Great  names  and  memories  would 
rebuke  me  if  I  did.  It  is  indeed  the  earliest  faith  of  the  Church  which 
is  here  reappearing — the  primitive  doctrine  of  confessors  and  martyrs, 
and  of  the  missionaries  who  evangelized  Europe.  But  it  is  a 
reappearance.  The  faithful  preaching  of  a  century  since  dwelt  more 
emphatically  on  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  on  the  relation  of  means  of 
grace  to  human  conversion  ;  on  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  ;  on  the 
agreement  of  the  purposes  of  election  with  human  freedom.  It  is  not 
due  chiefly  to  one  man  or  another  that  the  change  has  occurred,  but  to 
a  steady  impulse  and  drift  in  Protestant  Christendom.  A  certain 
inexhaustible  and  invincible  virtue  in  the  story  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his 
divine  work,  has  been  forcing  this  story  upward  and  frontward,  even 
while  the  attacks  of  successive  sceptics  have  been  fiercest  against  it ; 
and  human  hearts,  reaching  upward  toward  God,  have  found  no  force 
equivalent  to  it,  while  certainly  none  successful  against  it.  The  fact  is 
significant,  and  has  auguries  in  it. 

It  is  only  in  natural  accordance  with  this  that  the  poetry  of  the 
Church  now  celebrates  Christ  with  its  most  eager  homage,  and  that  the 
hymns  which  give  voice  to  this  homage  are  welcomed  and  multiplied ; 
while  art,  though  shrinking  more  than  of  old  from  attempts  to  portray 
him,  and  feeling  with  Thorwaldsen  that  any  seeming  success  could 
only  demonstrate  the  decline  of  its  genius,  takes  impulse  from  him, 
aspires  to  serve  his  kingly  cause,  and  feels  itself  then  alone  worthy 
of  honor  when  it  reflects  the  moral  beauty  which  he  impersonates. 
Churches  are  found  to  multiply  their  strength  precisely  as  they  bear 
witness  to  him.  Accomplishments  of  learning,  grace  of  discourse,  the 
eloquence  which  celebrates  civic  anniversaries,  or  which  elaborates 
ethical  themes,  — these  are  well  in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  hold  the 
hearts  of  congregations,  or  build  such  into  grander  vigor,  as  does  the 
story  of  Bethlehem  and  of  Calvary.     Societies  denying  or  practically 
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ignoring  his  unique  nature  and  superlative  work,  though  they  started 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  closer  to  human  consciousness,  and 
though  often  retaining  great  ethical  earnestness,  with  a  large  and  rich 
variety  of  culture,  are  apt  to  fall  to  pieces  with  the  death  of  individuals, 
with  the  coming  of  fresh  questions  to  the  front,  and  of  new  social 
interests.  They  lack,  constitutionally,  the  self-propagating  energy 
which  springs  up  widely  in  affiliated  societies,  as  drooping  branches  of 
the  banyan  strike  into  the  soil  and  rearise,  till  a  forest  appears  where 
was  a  stem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  communions  which  testify  of  the  Lord,  as  he 
showed  himself  to  John  or  to  Paul,  not  only  grow  in  numbers  and 
strength,  but  become  more  full  of  victorious  hope,  with  every  change 
which  reshapes  society,  even  with  every  stroke  of  attack.  That  one 
among  them  all,  whichever  it  may  be,  which  most  exultingly  magnifies 
him,  and  reveals  to  the  world  his  quickening  power,  is  surest  of  abound- 
ing growth.  Ritualism  has  what  prominence  it  has  through  its  effort 
to  make  the  Lord  apparent,  by  picture  and  vestment,  by  the  crucifix  and 
the  candle  ;  through  the  endeavor  to  link  his  life  in  elaborate  service 
with  each  season  of  the  year,  to  exalt  before  the  world  the  saints  who 
have  followed,  who  now  are  with  him,  and  to  impart  his  spiritual  energy 
on  the  instrument  of  the  sacrament ;  through  the  effort,  too,  often 
eager  and  heroic,  to  do  his  work,  in  modern  times,  among  the  poor  and 
obscure.  The  organization  which  ruled  Christendom  for  ages  has  its 
surviving  vigor  and  promise  only  here  :  not  in  the  craft  of  prelates,  the 
dialectics  of  advocates,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuit,  but  in  its  professed 
exhibition  of  the  Master  ;  in  the  faith  of  devotees,  and  their  conse- 
crated lives  ;  in  that  frank  opening  of  the  Gospels  to  the  laity  now 
commended  by  its  councils  ;  and  in  the  vast  ancient  establishment, 
opulent  and  splendid,  which  it  declares  the  Lord's  palace  among  men. 

He  is  equally  the  centre  of  unity  and  vitality  to  Protestant  commu- 
nions ;  and  their  essential  sympathy  with  each  other,  amid  all  their 
varieties,  becomes  always  closer  as  to  each  he  appears,  as  of  old  to 
apostles,  the  Lord  of  Glory.  The  missionary  spirit,  stimulated  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  King,  becomes  the  gauge  and  the  guaranty  of  pros- 
perity to  them.  Instead  of  imposing  burdens  upon  them,  as  to  men  of 
the  world  it  seemed  certain  to  do,  it  proves  the  means  of  reinforcing 
their  life,  and  filling  them  with  unwasting  energy.  Decadence  begins 
with  its  decline.  When  it  rises  to  the  point  of  utter  enthusiasm,  stim- 
ulating sublime  and  self-sacrificing  endeavor,  the  very  frame  of  the 
Church  becomes  instinct  with  a  power  kindred  to  that  with  which  the 
Lord  ennobled  and  blessed  the  souls  which  sought  him.  The  illuminat- 
ing light  which  then  is  in  it,  and  the  conquering  energy,  can  only  be 
described  as  descending  from  God. 
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I  have  overstated  nothing  in  this  rapid  survey ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  by  sceptics  themselves  that  this  clearer  and  more  command- 
ing appearance  of  the  Lord  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  mind  of 
Christendom,  after  periods  of  prolonged  darkness  and  contest,  amid  the 
emergence  of  such  interests,  researches,  and  bold  aspirations  as  fill 
our  times,  is  a  fact  replete  with  extraordinary  suggestions.  It  seems  a 
marvel,  hardly  less  amazing  than  any  reported  in  evangelical  story.  It 
prophesies,  with  almost  articulate  voice,  the  yet  more  vivid  exhibition 
of  him  in  time  to  come.  Unbelief  will  continue  to  fight  against  him, 
perhaps  with  a  vehemence  only  intensified  as  its  hopelessness  appears. 
But  its  very  attacks  upon  the  Christ  are  a  compulsory  tribute  to  his  pre- 
eminence ;  and  even  infidelity,  when  serious  and  thoughtful,  must 
admit,  one  would  think,  the  moral  splendor  manifest  in  him,  the  aston- 
ishing testimonies  which  history  gives  to  his  vitalizing  power,  the 
amazing  supremacy  which  he  still  holds  over  countries  and  centuries. 

He  is  at  this  hour  the  paramount  Person  in  the  thought  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  forget  Confucius  or  Buddha,  but  their  regency  is  not  for 
advancing  nations.  Ask  any  one,  in  lands  of  the  modern  life,  unless  he 
be  a  petulant  sceptic,  for  the  noblest  name  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  answer  is  inevitable,  "Jesus  Christ."  Ask  who  now  touches  the 
spirits  of  men  with  finest  and  with  grandest  power,  and  the  answer  is, 
with  emphasis,  the  same.  Human  heroes  disappear  from  the  world, 
leaving  the  memory  and  the  influence  of  great  action,  but  he  continues 
a  Presence  ;  the  immortal  Leader,  whom  nothing  defeats ;  the  one 
Benefactor,  whose  beneficent  energy  no  achievements  exhaust ;  the 
sovereign  Teacher,  in  whom  shine  lustres  from  worlds  above  thought. 
Admiration  toward  others  naturally  becomes  worship  toward  him.  The 
Gospels  themselves,  which  testify  of  him,  take  from  his  unique  personality 
their  supreme  vindication,  their  perpetual  crown ;  and  in  preaching  of 
him  we  properly  feel  ourselves,  not  disciples  of  a  doctrine,  or  dispu- 
tants for  a  religious  scheme,  but  the  announcing  heralds  of  a  King.  If 
he  is  still  to  be  exalted  in  the  century  to  come  as  he  has  been  in  this 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  it  seems  scarcely  extravagant  to  think  that 
before  the  age  closes  the  heavens  may  be  luminous  again  with  his  pres- 
ence, as  they  were  of  old  with  his  ascension  ;  that,  not  Olivet  only,  but 
every  mountain,  and  all  the  earth,  will  reflect  the  effulgence  of  his 
descending  person  and  throne  !  Certainly,  his  majestic  preeminence 
before  the  mind  of  mankind,  contrasting  the  humbleness  of  mien  and 
of  circumstance  in  which  he  first  appeared  on  earth,  and  breaking  into 
increasing  splendor  through  a  century  crowded  as  this  has  been  with 
distinguished  characters,  illustrious  achievements,  great  events,  should 
give  an  impulse  to  our  spirits  in  witnessing  for  him  such  —  we  may 
almost  say  —  as  cannot  be  surpassed  until  we  see  him  in  open  vision  ! 
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And  so  we  reach  the  Second  line  of  thought  bearing  on  the  future 
advance  of  this  work  toward  its  grand  consummation.  It  is  altogether 
within  the  limits  of  a  just  moderation  to  say  that  the  prodigious  secular 
progress  realized  in  the  world  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  given 
opportunities  wholly  unparalleled  for  the  universal  exhibition  of  the 
Christ,  in  the  glory  and  grace  which  become  continually  more  evident 
in  him. 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  new  and  unexpected  local  opportunities 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  numerous  as  these  are,  so  much  as  to 
the  general  movement  of  governments  and  peoples,  the  trend  of  which 
sets  in  this  direction ;  the  progress  of  which,  morally  interpreted,  has 
definite  relation  to  this  result. 

We  meet  at  once  the  significant  fact  that  Christendom  is  far  more 
powerful  than  it  was  a  century  since,  in  interior  development,  and  as 
related  to  outside  peoples.  A  peculiar  impulse  and  uplift  have 
certainly  appeared  in  it,  whether  or  not  we  recognize  beneath  them 
celestial  forces.  An  illustration  of  the  change,  perhaps  as  striking 
as  any,  is  that  presented  by  Christian  Europe,  in  contrast  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  which  has  lain  so  long  adjacent  to  it,  and  which  was 
for  centuries  so  powerful  against  it. 

This  has  had  a  religion  higher  in  tone  than  the  polytheistic,  and  alive 
with  fierce  missionary  enterprise.  It  has  had  enormous  resources  of 
power.  It  had  a  standing  army  before  the  first  in  Western  Europe.  Its 
characteristic  motto  has  been  that  of  Selim  I :  "  Dominion  is  a  bride, 
to  be  won  by  him  whose  lip  blenches  not  at  the  kiss  of  the  sabre." 
Beyond  modern  example  it  has  concentrated  power  in  single  hands,  and 
has  given  to  its  government  the  vigor  of  autocracy.  Its  martial  ardor 
has  seemed  at  times  almost  preternatural  in  its  terrible  intensity.  Yet 
the  story  of  its  rapid  modern  decadence  is  written  large  in  the  world's 
annals. 

Hardly  more  than  three  centuries  ago — when  the  Spaniards  were 
settling  at  St.  Augustine,  a  little  before  the  English  Drake  left  his  name 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  —  the  European  Ottoman  dominion  covered 
more  than  had  the  preceding  Byzantine  Empire.  From  Belgrade  to 
Thessalonica,  and  southward  to  the  Morea,  stretched  its  expanse,  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Planted  on  the  fairest  part  of  the 
continent,  on  a  territory  rich  in  all  elements  of  wealth,  abundant  in 
population,  and  splendid  with  an  ancient  fame,  this  barbaric  Eastern 
power,  which  had  broken  out  of  Asia  like  a  desolating  whirlwind  of 
brutal  life,  frightened  and  almost  paralyzed  Europe,  whose  wisest 
statesmen  counseled  against  it  with  cautious  timidity  or  secretly 
sought  its  scornful  assistance,  whose  most  powerful  armies  shrank 
from  encounter  with  the  trained  and  desperate  fury  of  its  hosts.     The 
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Sultan  styled  himself,  "Lord  of  the  Age."  He  claimed  the  exclusive 
title  of  Emperor.  He  did  not  make  treaties  with  Christian  Powers, 
but  granted  them  peace  under  conditions.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  the  armies  which  had  swept  across  the  straits  into  Europe,  and 
with  frightful  velocity  had  beaten  resistance  out  of  their  path,  would 
push  still  deeper  into  the  continent,  seizing  and  holding  its  central 
domain.  It  is  hardly  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  they  were 
swarming  in  terrific  array  around  the  walls  of  Vienna,  till  the 
beleaguered  and  terrified  city  was  relieved  by  Sobieski.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  one  hundred  years  since  the  Crimea  passed  from  their  grasp 
to  be  incorporated  with  Russia.  It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  undertook,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  the  promised  cooperation  of  a  powerful  Russian  force  and 
fleet,  to  conquer  and  annex  certain  Ottoman  provinces,  and  was  forced 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  seventy  thousand  men  by  battle  and  disease. 
In  the  following  year  Turkey  in  return  opened  an  offensive  campaign 
against  Austria,  only  checked  by  the  death  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  two 
years  later,  by  common  consent,  the  boundary  of  half  a  century  earlier 
was  reestablished  between  the  empires.  It  is  still  less  than  a  hundred 
years  since  Ismail  was  taken  by  the  tremendous  rush  of  Suwarrow  over 
wall  and  bastion,  and  the  Turkish  boundary,  by  the  subsequent  treaty 
of  Jassy,  was  retired  to  the  Dniester. 

Since  that  you  know  how  incessant,  immense,  has  been  the  change  in 
this  malign  and  haughty  power;  how  constantly  it  has  reeled  and 
receded  ;  till  Greece  is  now  an  independent  kingdom,  to  which  Albania 
has  been  recently  added;  Servia  is  equally  independent,  having  pos- 
sessed for  sixty  years  a  practical  autonomy ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
are  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria  ;  Bulgaria  is  a  tributary 
principality,  with  a  Christian  government,  a  national  Assembly,  and 
a  national  militia,  a  prince  elected  by  the  people,  though  confirmed 
by  the  Sultan,  and  a  distinct  Council  of  Ministers  ;  Eastern  Roumelia 
is  substantially  as  free,  with  irrepressible  tendencies  toward  union  with 
Bulgaria ;  while  Roumania,  embracing  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  is 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  Montenegro  a  peculiar  patriarchal  state. 
Of  all  the  wide  and  wealthy  territory  which  the  Ottoman  power  once 
held  in  Europe,  less  than  two  sevenths  remain  in  its  control ;  while 
Christian  populations  and  Christian  institutions  have  rights  and  protec- 
tion in  even  this  remnant  of  territory  which  Bajazet  or  Solyman  would 
have  scorned  to  consider. 

Of  the  weakening  of  the  same  power  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Northern 
Africa,  I  need  not  speak.  What  we  have  to  notice  is  the  fact  that, 
though  the  Turks  continue  in  a  measure  "encamped  in  Europe," 
the  occupation  is  only  military,  and  the  camp  is  in  constant  and  lively 
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retreat.  "Turkey  in  Europe"  is  now  a  mere  diplomatic  adjustment, 
which  continues  because  foreign  cabinets,  fearing  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment, and  determined  to  keep  Constantinople  from  the  Czar,  insist 
on  maintaining  it.  The  day  cannot  be  distant  when  the  savage  force 
which  captured  Constantinople,  stormed  Belgrade,  and  occupied  Buda, 
which  changed  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  with  a  bloody  hand  imprinted 
on  its  pillars,  and  which  faced  Christianity  wherever  it  met  it  with  the 
scimetar's  edge,  will  have  vanished  finally  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  A  power  against  which  sabres  are  vain  and  intrigues 
inadequate  will  have  crowded  it  out  of  Europe.  The  prayers  which 
used  to  be  offered  against  it  in  European  churches,  the  Te  Deums 
which  were  sung  in  chapel  and  cathedral  when  its  advance  was  occa- 
sionally checked,  will  have  found  their  answer  in  the  permanent 
supremacy  of  the  religion  which  it  has  hated  throughout  the  dominions 
which  it  has  oppressed. 

This  is  a  distinguished  example  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  world, 
giving  to  Christendom  and  its  organizing  faith  such  preeminence  on 
earth  as  none  could  have  thought  so  near  at  hand  when  this  institution 
began  its  work. 

It  is  a  fact  equally  obvious,  and  not  less  significant,  that  within 
Christendom  the  Protestant  countries,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
familiarly  read,  and  in  which  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Lord  has 
been  free  and  inspiring,  have  come  to  a  leadership  which  they  by  no 
means  equally  possessed  a  hundred  years  since.  In  themselves  they 
have  gained,  beyond  proportion,  and  in  their  moral  and  political  hold 
upon  other  lands.  So,  again,  the  religion  which  they  confess,  and  the 
Master  whom  they  serve,  are  set  more  eminently  before  mankind,  and 
have  immensely  enlarged  opportunity. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali, 
the  energetic  Indian  prince  who  long  baffled  the  English,  and  swept  the 
Carnatic  with  irresistible  hosts  to  the  gates  of  Madras ;  and  it  is  not 
yet  a  hundred  years  since  the  Lord  Cornwallis  who  had  surrendered  at 
Yorktown  overcame  the  successor  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  gained  important 
territorial  concessions.  The  Mahratta  war,  in  which  the  English  were 
at  last  led  by  Wellesley,  and  in  which  the  Mahratta  power  was  broken 
at  the  wonderful  battle  of  Assaye,  terminated  little  more  than  eighty 
years  since.  It  is  scarcely  twenty-seven  years  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  and  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from 
a  commercial  company  in  London  to  the  Council  representing  the 
Crown.  And  now  that  vast  and  fruitful  land,  of  immemorial  fame  in 
song  and  story,  before  whose  rivers  and  mountain-ramparts  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  reluctantly  paused,  with  an  area  twenty-five  times  that 
of  England,  and  with  ten  times  its  population, —nearly  a  seventh  of  the 
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population  of  the  globe,  — is  as  subject  to  Great  Britain  as  any  part  of 
it  ever  was  to  Akbar  or  to  Aurungzebe.  Not  to  the  Portuguese  or  to 
the  French,  both  of  whom  had  early  posts  on  its  shores,  but  to  our 
kinsmen  across  the  sea,  has  come  this  vast  expansion  of  empire.  We 
know  how  keenly  modern  diplomacy  feels  the  spur  and  the  check  of  the 
fact ;  with  what  sensitive  vigilance  England  at  this  hour  watches  the 
frontier  across  which  suspected  foes  may  march  —  not  seeking  Delhi  or 
Calcutta,  but  seeking  so  to  embarrass  Great  Britain  that  she  may  not 
again  forbid  to  Russia  an  open  outlet  from  the  Euxine.  Such  a  march 
would  aim  to  fetter  at  Herat  the  muscle  which  shuts  the  gates  of  the 
Hellespont. 

In  India  itself  has  been  a  complete  and  memorable  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  dominant  power  to  Christianity  and  to  heathenism. 
We  know  how  our  first  missionaries  thither  were  repulsed  by  the 
English  authorities.  This  sprang  from  no  personal  animosities.  It 
was  not  an  act  of  national  jealousy,  or  of  capricious  passion.  It 
represented  the  attitude  of  those  authorities  toward  Christian 
missions.  Lord  Macaulay  described  this,  with  an  eloquence  not 
surpassing  its  truth,  in  one  of  those  remarkable  speeches  in  Parliament 
which  opened  an  era  in  Indian  affairs.  "  Some  Englishmen,"  he  said, 
"who  have  held  high  office  in  India  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  entitled  to  toleration  and  to  respect  was 
Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christian  missionary  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  disdain,  and  they  suffered  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  if 
enjoined  by  the  Hindu  superstition,  to  be  perpetrated  in  open  day. 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  long,  after  our  power  was  firmly 
established  in  Bengal,  we  suffered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
suttee  to  continue  unchecked.  We  decorated  the  temples  of  the  false 
gods.  We  provided  the  dancing  girls.  We  gilded  and  painted  the 
images  to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed  down.  We  repaired  and 
embellished  the  car,  under  the  wheels  of  which  crazy  devotees  flung 
themselves  at  every  festival  to  be  crushed  to  death.  We  sent  guards 
of  honor  to  escort  pilgrims  to  the  places  of  worship.  We  actually 
made  oblations  at  the  shrines  of  idols." 

These,  remember,  are  the  words,  not  of  a  religious  enthusiast,  but 
of  the  accomplished  orator  and  statesman,  who  knew  India  historically 
as  thoroughly  as  Burke,  who  knew  it  also,  as  Burke  did  not,  by  personal 
observation  ;  who  had  held  important  office  in  it,  and  had  done  for  it 
a  work  the  blessing  of  which  outlasts  his  life.  Against  the  political 
disesteem  of  Christianity  which  he  described,  the  Christian  conviction 
and  feeling  of  England  incessantly  but  doubtfully  strove.  It  was  by 
degrees  limited  in  expression,  though  hardly  subdued  in  interior  energy, 
until  the  late  terrific   rebellion,  largely  religious  in  its   origin,  which 
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smote  the  entire  English  heart  as  almost  no  other  event  had  done, 
startling  with  terror  or  wasting  with  anguish  multitudes  of  homes, 
forced  tendencies  to  their  crisis,  and  planted  the  English  government 
in  India,  plainly  and  solidly,  for  all  time  to  come,  on  the  side  of 
Christianity.  Missions,  churches,  training-schools,  colleges,  are  now 
consistently  protected  and  helped.  The  religion  of  the  Queen  has  its 
supreme  place  in  those  vast  dominions  ;  and  the  secular  control,  which 
was  always  precarious  till  that  issue  was  reached,  is  henceforth  secure. 
War  never  teaches  Christianity,  but  it  sometimes  opens  the  way  for  its 
furtherance,  as  forest-fires  expose  the  soil  to  the  seed  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  ever  and  anon  we  are  taught  in  our  time,  as  John  was  in 
Patmos,  that  there  continues  One  above,  before  whom  goeth  a  sharp 
sword,  and  who  hath  his  name  written  "King  of  kings." 

The  extension  of  English  power  in  Australia,  though  less  tragic  and 
picturesque,  sustains  relations  almost  equally  important  to  the 
advancing  cause  of  the  Master.  It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since 
the  first  English  penal  colony  was  established  in  New  South  Wales, 
composed  of  some  hundreds  of  transported  convicts,  with  a  military 
guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers.  Such  a  colony  was,  of  course,  inert 
and  sullen,  without  enterprise  or  hope,  or  any  desire  save  of  successful 
mutinous  escape  ;  and  in  twenty-five  years  the  explorations  proceeding 
from  it  only  covered  an  area  fifty  miles  wide.  At  this  day  the  Island 
Continent  of  Australia,  with  a  territory  as  large  as  that  of  our  country 
excluding  Alaska,  with  a  sea-coast  line  of  eight  thousand  miles,  is 
under  exclusive  British  control ;  a  control  largely  exercised  by  its 
inhabitants  in  their  several  provinces,  but  beneath  the  constant 
protection  and  sovereignty  of  Parliament  and  the  Queen.  It  has 
commerce,  manufactures,  mines,  coal-beds,  the  richest  wheat-fields, 
orchards  producing  all  manner  of  fruits,  with  wholly  unmeasured 
pasture-lands.  It  has  grammar-schools,  colleges,  universities,  as  well 
as  superb  asylums  and  churches,  opulent  cities,  Parliament -houses ; 
more  than  six  thousand  miles  of  railway ;  more  than  forty  thousand 
miles  of  telegraph,  knitting  together  its  separated  districts,  and 
connecting  them  momently  with  the  intelligent  life  of  the  world.  And 
it  possesses  incalculable  resources  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  silver, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  with  several  species  of  precious  stones.  Its  exports 
in  1882,  to  Great  Britain  alone,  were  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  ($100,153,795),  and  this  was  reckoned  less  than  one  half  its 
total  export.  The  Bay  of  Port  Philip,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
city  of  Melbourne,  with  a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  was  only  discovered  in  1802.  For  a  long  time  afterward  it 
was  rarely  visited ;  and  the  Province  of  Victoria  was  constituted  but 
little    more    than    thirty    years    since.       Already   that    province    has 
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distributed  in  the  world  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  gold,  while 
the  English  home-life  has  become  to  it  as  native  as  to  Devon  or  Kent, 
and  its  public  institutions  of  education  and  humanity  are  exemplary 
to  mankind. 

A  white  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  is  already  on  the 
insular  continent  which  began  the  century  with  prospects  so  dismal  and 
ignoble  ;  and  the  future  of  the  states  which  are  there  to  be  formed  no 
imagination  yet  can  picture.  It  is  only  certain  that  they  must  bear,  to  the 
end  of  their  history,  whatever  political  independence  they  may  assert, 
the  stamp  of  that  English  civilization,  Christian  and  Protestant,  by 
which  they  were  initiated,  and  by  which  their  early  society  has  been 
moulded.  The  vast  communities  which,  for  all  time  to  come,  are  there 
to  replace  the  heathen  bushmen  or  the  more  heathen  convicts  of  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  must  give  elevation,  while  time  continues,  to  the 
cause  of  that  Master  whose  truth  is  as  familiar  there  as  here,  whose 
spirit  works  with  freest  force  through  charities  and  churches,  and  the 
symbol  of  whose  cross  is  blazoned  above  with  nightly  splendor  amid 
the  stars. 

Of  New  Zealand,  the  constitution  for  which  was  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament as  late  as  1852,  and  of  -Tasmania,  whose  name  was  only  given 
it  in   185 1,  the  same  may  with  equal  confidence  be  said. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  while  such  changes  have  been  pro- 
ceeding in  distant  lands,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  supreme  fact 
of  modern  politics  is  the  unification  of  Germany,  under  the  lead  of 
Protestant  Prussia,  and  its  expansion  into  a  vast  centripetal  power, 
which  becomes  the  chief  arbiter  in  European  disputes,  and  from  which 
influence  streams  afar,  in  widening  waves.  The  reviving  of  spiritual 
faith  in  Germany,  and  of  an  eager  missionary  temper,  appears  signifi- 
cantly in  simultaneous  development  with  this  sudden  change  in  the 
military  prestige  and  political  eminence  of  the  reorganized  empire.  In 
France,  too,  in  Italy,  to  some  extent  in  Austria  and  in  Spain,  the  Prot- 
estant spirit  is  extending,  not  as  a  force  of  negation  and  destruction, 
but  as  instinct  with  the  energy  of  faith  ;  while  the  political  aspirations 
which  impel  the  peoples  toward  freedom  in  the  state  are  noticeably  asso- 
ciated with  religious  aspirations  which  can  only  find  content  in  the 
submission  of  hierarchies  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities. In  France,  especially,  this  is  apparent ;  and  it  will  not  be 
strange  if  thirty  years  hence  that  chivalric  nation,  in  which  an  inbred 
spirit  of  freedom  has  always  survived,  and  which  more  and  more  is  to 
find  in  the  law  and  the  truth  of  the  Master  the  only  guaranty  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  should  furnish  its  eager  messengers  in  multitudes  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  Lord  of  Liberty,  as  he  was  set  forth  in  robust 
doctrine  by  Huguenot  preachers,  as  he  was  honored  in  final  self-sacrifice 
by  Huguenot  martyrs. 
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In  general,  it  must  be  said  that  nothing  is  clearer  in  the  history  of 
the  century  than  that  the  nations  by  whom  Christ  is  honored,  and  to 
whom  his  glory  in  the  gospel  appears,  are  most  rapidly  advancing ; 
while  in  Russia  itself,  with  its  confused  complex  of  races,  languages, 
and  hostile  religions,  its  fierce  socialism,  and  the  contempt  which  Nihil- 
ism nourishes  for  spiritual  things,  the  only  hope  for  a  vital  development 
of  liberty  and  progress  lies  in  Bibles  and  schools,  an  instructed  clergy, 
an  intelligent  worship.  The  problems  there  to  be  encountered  are 
formidable,  almost  beyond  compare.  The  path  to  be  trodden,  we  may 
well  apprehend,  lies  through  passages  crowded  with  conspiracy,  echoing 
with  punishment,  swimming  in  blood.  But  moral  forces  have  con- 
quered heretofore  when  the  chaos  of  society  seemed  more  desperate 
than  there ;  and  the  power  which  lifted  European  States  out  of  the 
savage  and  slimy  barbarism  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  may  be  trusted  to  raise  and  remould  society  even  in  that 
portentous  empire  which  confronts  the  world  of  civilized  states 
with  its  enormous  strength,  guided  by  Hellenic  craft  and  governed 
by  Asiatic  traditions.  Irresistible  tendencies,  silent  as  light,  but 
inexorable  as  the  power  which  pulls  planets  in  their  orbits,  make  the 
moral  courage  and  insight  of  peoples  the  spring  and  measure  of  public 
freedoms  ;  and  the  faith  which  connects  men  with  invisible  spheres, 
and  declares  the  kingship  of  a  Lord  in  the  heavens,  will  dissolve  a 
tyranny  which  bombs  could  not  shatter,  and  lift  to  new  levels  a 
regenerated  state. 

Of  course,  too,  it  is  a  fact,  as  familiar  as  journals  can  make  it,  that 
regions  unexplored  at  the  outset  of  the  century  are  now  traversed  and 
mapped  ;  so  that  the  vast  African  Continent,  to  take  one  illustration, 
of  whose  interior  almost  nothing  was  known  by  the  last  generation,  has 
again  and  again  been  pierced  and  crossed,  under  primary  impulse  from 
missionary  faith,  and  is  better  understood  in  its  rivers,  lakes,  and 
mountain-systems  than  is  to-day  the  interior  of  Australia,  than  was 
when  this  society  was  organized  our  own  country  beyond  the  Missouri. 
Regions  which  half  a  century  since  were  inaccessible  to  Christianity, 
almost  equally  so  to  secular  commerce,  now  welcome  both,  like  China 
and  Japan.  Corea  is  not  far  from  following  in  their  steps.  The  globe 
is  more  compact  than  it  was ;  and  the  distances  between  its  separated 
parts,  as  related  to  the  travel  and  the  enterprise  of  man,  are  vastly  dimin- 
ished. India,  four  months  away  from  Boston  when  our  missionaries 
first  sought  it,  is  now  hardly  four  weeks  away.  By  the  telegraph  we 
may  hourly  whisper  to  it,  across  continents  and  seas.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  as  near  to  us  now  as  they  then  were  to  India.  Egypt 
is  only  a  European  suburb.  It  is  probable  that  erelong  a  Panama 
Canal  will  have  brought  near  our  shores  the  Pacific  archipelago,  with 
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the  western  coasts  of  South  America.  Railways,  steamships,  telegraph 
lines,  encircling  the  earth,  have  almost  literally  bound  it  into  a  smaller 
compass  ;  so  that  any  influence  constitutionally  fitted,  as  the  gospel  is, 
for  cosmical  distribution,  has  now  an  opportunity  such  as  never  before 
was  even  imagined  for  making  itself  at  home  in  all  lands.  Remote 
districts  affect  directly  ancient  and  rich  commercial  centres.  Distant 
populations,  in  lands  which  respond  to  an  unskilled  labor,  come  to 
competition  with  the  artisans  of  countries  whose  production  is 
scantier,  their  labor  more  costly,  their  machinery  more  elaborate. 
Financial  stricture,  in  the  more  advanced  regions,  is  a  natural  effect ; 
and  the  tendency  to  this  can  hardly  be  reversed  till  a  widely  uplifting 
moral  education,  at  once  expanding  and  refining  desire,  has  opened 
new  markets  for  the  thoughtful  fabrics  of  civilized  lands.  Languages, 
too,  are  incessantly  intermixed  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  men. 
The  ancient  tongues  of  India  and  China  are  subjects  of  study  in 
American  colleges  ;  while  our  historic  English  language,  which 
became  the  willing  servant  of  the  gospel  five  centuries  ago,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  ennobled  by  the  service,  is  more  widely 
understood  and  employed  in  the  earth  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  history. 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  feel  that  all  these  signs  point  directly  to 
the  more  and  more  rapid  distribution  of  the  gospel,  the  more  wide  and 
clear  exhibition  of  the  Master  to  the  mind  of  mankind.  Mechanical 
instruments  never  are  ultimate.  They  are  signs  and  servants  of  a 
paramount  moral  life.  Those  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  world  are 
here  as  forerunners  of  spiritual  change;  and  the  divinest  change  of  all 
is  that  to  which  their  swifter  wheels  and  louder  trumpets  seem  palpably 
related.  The  mountains  have  been  leveled,  and  the  valleys  have  been 
lifted,  as  if  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  here  are  the  wheels 
for  a  chariot  more  royal  than  any  which  carry  earthly  kings,  the 
trumpets  for  a  message  so  sweet  and  grand  as  the  earth  before  never 
has  heard ! 

It  is  another  significant  fact,  which  points  the  same  way,  and  which 
has  peculiar  interest  for  us,  that  our  nation,  which  was  founded  in 
faith,  and  built  up  by  prayer  and  early  sacrifice,  and  in  which  the  Lord, 
from  the  first  age  to  this,  has  been  known  and  been  honored,  is  now 
more  prominent  and  more  influential  in  the  confederacy  of  civilized 
states  than  ever  before ;  and  that  the  impulses  starting  from  it  affect 
continually  more  distant  peoples.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  has 
a  bearing,  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  our  obligation  to  the 
service  which  convenes  us  to-night,  but  on  the  prospect  of  rapid 
advance  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord  to  all  peoples. 

This  Board  was  instituted,  as  we  are  aware,  by  the  General  Associa- 
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tion  of  this  State  in  the  summer  of  18 10.  It  was  fully  organized  at 
the  first  meeting  in  Farmington,  in  the  following  September,  five  mem- 
bers being  present.  Its  first  missionaries  were  ordained  in  February, 
1812,  and  sailed  a  little  later  for  India.  The  Act  of  Incorporation 
which  gave  to  the  Board  its  legal  existence  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  after  prolonged  opposition,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Governor,  in  June,  18 12.  It  had  therefore  begun  its  work  before  it 
began  its  legal  being  ;  and  the  spirit  of  faith  and  hardy  enterprise 
manifested  then  has  never  since  failed.  This  spirit  becomes  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  recall  the  public  circumstances  by  which 
at  first  it  was  environed. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  bring  before  us,  otherwise  than  in  the  vaguest 
outline,  the  poverty,  weakness,  obscurity  of  the  nation  as  it  then  was,  or 
to  set  these  in  any  fair  comparison  with  the  power  and  fame  which  now 
it  commands.  The  census  of  18 10  showed  a  population  of  less  than 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions  (7,239,881)  in  the  country  at  large ;  33,250 
in  this  town  of  Boston,  which  was  not  a  city  till  twelve  years  later. 
The  population  of  the  country  has  now  risen,  we  know,  to  nearly  or 
quite  sixty  millions  ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  how 
this  typical  American  city  has  splendidly  advanced,  in  numbers,  in 
wealth,  and  in  all  that  enriches  and  embellishes  life.  It  was  then  only 
twenty-one  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government ; 
less  than  twenty-seven  years  since  the  British  troops  had  evacuated 
New  York.  The  National  Capital  had  been  ten  years  established  on 
the  swamps  and  uplands  beside  the  Potomac,  and  was  a  muddy  and 
straggling  village,  containing  eight  thousand  people,  most  of  them 
cooks  and  caterers  to  Congress,  or  clerks  in  the  departments.  Louisi- 
ana had  been  bought  from  the  French  seven  years  before,  covering 
nominally  vast  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  ;  but  the  area  of  our 
territory  on  which  white  settlers  had  pitched  their  tents  was  less 
than  one  third  of  what  is  now  being  rapidly  occupied.  Four  States 
only  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  the  last  of  the  four  being  Ohio,  which'  a  Massachusetts 
colony  began  to  subdue  not  a  hundred  years  since,  which  in  18 10  had 
a  population  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  (230,760),  in  which 
to-day  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  holding  property  of  an 
assessed  value,  by  the  last  census,  of  $1,534,360,508.  Indiana,  Illinois, 
were  recent  Territories.  Missouri  was  not  even  a  Territory ;  and  it 
was  only  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  received  their  primary  organization.  Louisiana  was  not  admitted 
as  a  State  till  1812  ;  nor  Mississippi  till  five  years  later;  nor  Maine  till 
1820.  Michigan,  as  a  State,  is  not  fifty  years  old.  In  1826  it  had 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  with  one  Presbyterian  minister.     In  1833 
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the  first  congregation  of  white  men  was  assembled  at  the  hamlet  which 
since  has  been  known  as  Chicago,  the  nearest  ministerial  neighbor  of 
its  pastor  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  The  powerful  States 
beyond  the  great  river,  whose  influence  on  the  national  development 
is  to  be  predominant,  when  this  Board  began,  and  long  after,  were 
wilderness-wastes,  the  home  of  savages  and  wild  beasts.  California,  of 
course,  was  no  more  thought  of  as  ever  having  organic  relation  to  our 
national  life  than  New  Zealand  now  is  ;  and  no  dream  of  the  future 
anticipated  as  possible  the  wealthy  and  populous  commonwealths 
which  already  abut  upon  the   shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Our  government  was  still  so  weak  on  the  ocean  that  it  only  lately 
had  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Barbary  pirates,  to  protect  or  ransom 
our  ships  from  their  clutches.  The  Dey  of  Tripoli,  a  few  years  before, 
had  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  as  if  their  power  and  rank 
in  the  world  only  equaled  his  own.  Mediterranean  piracy,  in  its  attacks 
on  our  merchant  marine,  was  not  suppressed  till  five  years  after  this 
Board  was  instituted.  The  first  successful  steamboat  had  stirred  its 
paddles  in  American  waters  only  three  years  before  the  meeting  at 
Bradford,  and  the  form  of  transportation  which  it  provided  was  still 
regarded,  even  on  sheltered  lakes  and  rivers,  with  ridicule  or  with  fear. 
In  1 812  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  the  prices  of  products 
rose  enormously,  specie  retired  out  of  sight,  the  development  of  the 
country  was  sharply  checked,  and  its  commerce  appeared  fatally  smit- 
ten. In  1 8 14  the  city  of  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  public  buildings,  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed. 

A  few  figures  may  set  before  us  more  distinctly  than  words  the  com- 
parative amount  of  our  early  resources,  as  measured  against  what  they 
now  are.  In  the  five  years  following  18 10  the  average  annual  coinage 
of  the  nation  was  $800,419.  In  the  five  years  past  the  average  annual 
coinage  has  been  $86,616,400.  The  specie  value  of  the  average  annual 
net  imports  of  the  country  in  the  five  years  which  followed  18 10  was  less 
than  $49,000,000  ($48,869,399).  In  the  last  five  years  the  same  annual 
average  has  been  $721,881,523.  The  average  annual  value  of  domestic 
exports  in  the  earlier  period  was  $30,618,196.  In  the  last  five  years  it 
has  risen  to  $823,482,316.  The  average  annual  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  five  years  after  18 10  were  $13,088,543,  including  loans. 
The  same  average  annual  receipts  in  the  last  five  years,  when  no  loans 
have  been  needed,  have  been  $373,328,321. 

Such  facts,  of  course,  indicate  the  change  from  our  earlier  feebleness 
as  a  nation  to  our  present  public  power  and  wealth.  But  no  description, 
unless  extending  over  volumes,  could  fairly  present  this.  You  know  how 
our  boundaries   have  been   carried   afar,  to  the   Rio   Grande,  and  the 
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Northern  Pacific  ;  what  enormous  augmentations  of  private  wealth 
have  come  from  prairie  and  ocean,  from  coal-field  and  cotton-field,  from 
the  wheat  and  the  oil,  from  furnace  and  mine.  You  know  how  cities 
have  sprung  as  by  magic  into  power  and  riches,  and  have  drawn  to 
themselves  immense  populations,  representative  of  all  countries  ;  how 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  on  all  sides  expanded,  while  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  telephone-lines  have  knit  together  separated  states  more 
closely  than  Barnstable  and  Berkshire  were  united  when  the  "  Harmony  " 
sailed  from  Philadelphia,  or  the  "Caravan"  from  Salem.  You  know,  too, 
how  the  few  colleges  of  the  day  when  this  institution  began  its  work 
have  become  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  colleges  and  universities 
of  our  time,  with  sixty-five  thousand  students,  and  $50,000,000  of  prop- 
erty in  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  ;  how,  for  one  or  two  theolog- 
ical seminaries  then  recently  in  existence,  to  train  men  to  interpret  and 
teach  the  gospel,  the  number  of  those  representing  the  various  Prot- 
estant communions  was  two  years  since  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
with  more  than  four  thousand  students  ;  and  how  ten  and  a  half  millions 
of  children  are  enrolled  in  our  public  schools.  The  growth  of  the 
periodical  press,  the  multiplication  and  enrichment  of  libraries,  the 
incalculable  advance  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  books,  are 
matters  familiar. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  secular  changes  witnessed  here  has  been,  of 
course,  the  destruction  of  the  slavery  which  twenty-five  years  ago 
seemed  firmly  established  on  our  national  domain.  The  change  came 
well-nigh  as  suddenly  as  the  flame  in  which  a  meteor  expires ;  but  it 
was  so  complete  that  already  it  is  hard  for  the  younger  among  us  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  such  a  system  here  once  existed.  The  preacher  of 
the  annual  sermon  before  this  Board  in  the  autumn  of  1861 — that  hour 
of  darkness  in  the  national  conflict  against  rebellion  — ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  it  was  slavery  which  must  fall  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and 
not  our  benign  and  venerated  Government ;  that,  in  fact,  the  temple 
here  to  be  erected  to  universal  freedom  was  to  receive  its  stateliest 
pillars  from  the  shattered  strength  of  the  then  defiant  and  disdainful 
Rebellion. 

Men  wise  and  honored,  then  in  our  councils,  felt  such  words  untimely, 
if  not  immodestly  overbold.  Only  fifteen  months  later  came  the  edict 
of  Emancipation,  based  upon  principles  of  natural  righteousness,  though 
cautiously  justified  by  military  necessity  ;  and  little  more  than  two  years 
after,  the  submission  of  those  who  had  been  in  rebellion  gave  the  edict 
effect  throughout  the  land.  The  glacial  period  in  our  national  develop- 
ment, which  had  refused  to  give  way  before  whatever  increase  of  light, 
terminated  thus  in  resounding  catastrophe  ;  but  God's  purpose  was  more 
palpable  in  the  event  than  if  it  had  come  through  more  gradual  processes, 
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while  it  left  behind  it  fruitful  fields,  already  responding  to  the  touch 
of  free  labor,  a  clearer  sky,  a  balmier  air,  and  the  prophecy  of  ages  of 
vital  unity  and  harmonious  progress.  Remembering  that  not  quite  half 
a  century  has  yet  passed  since  a  famous  and  resolute  leader  of  the  move- 
ment which  fought  against  slavery  was  dragged  through  these  streets 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  was  saved  from  death  by  being  thrust 
into  jail,  we  well  may  marvel  at  the  suddenness  of  the  sweep  with 
which  slowly  combining  but  omnipotent  forces  broke  the  confirmed 
strength  of  the  system,  and  buried  it  beneath  the  red  waves  of  war. 
We  need  never  despond  again  before  difficulties,  or  be  faint-hearted 
before  any  resistance.  Polygamy  will  go  from  the  regions  which  it 
defiles  as  surely,  perhaps  as  suddenly  also,  when  the  time  has  come,  as 
slavery  went. 

It  is  natural,  then,  it  has  been  inevitable,  that  the  place  of  our  nation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  have  vastly  changed  since  the 
birth  of  this  institution.  It  has  notified  those  peoples  of  the  power 
which  is  in  it  to  meet  the  sharpest  and  sternest  crisis,  and  is  henceforth 
assured  against  outward  assault.  Within  itself  it  has  taken  coherence; 
and  what  appeared  a  limited  alliance  of  distrustful  states,  though  with 
potency  and  promise  of  an  organic  union,  has  been  indissolubly  organ- 
ized by  the  irresistible  progress  of  events.  The  bivouac  of  emigrants 
has  been  replaced  by  settled  communities  ;  the  communities  are  crystal- 
lized into  a  Nation.  It  has  a  sense  of  public  personality  quite  unknown 
a  hundred  years  since,  and  of  the  weight  which  properly  belongs  to  its 
counsel  and  will,  in  what  concerns  civilized  progress.  With  the  deepen- 
ing consciousness  of  its  relations  to  the  history  of  the  world  is  sure  to 
come  a  more  active  impression  of  large  responsibilities,  with  a  higher 
aspiration  for  the  renown  won  by  states  which  lead  the  race  toward 
happier  futures.  Even  now  the  influence  exerted  by  it  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  a  new  civilization,  surpassing  its  bounds.  The  ideas  which 
have  here  been  organific  begin  to  assume  a  cosmical  prestige.  Repub- 
lican institutions,  popular  education,  the  freedom  of  religion  by  its  sev- 
erance from  the  state,  the  power  of  free  Christian  instruction  in  national 
development  —  in  Europe,  especially,  these  elementary  forces  in  our 
public  advancement  are  observed  and  honored,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
secure  and  extend  them.  A  drift  that  way,  silent  and  strong,  is  in  civil- 
ized society,  plain  as  the  curving  swing  of  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  tending,  like  that,  to  brighten  with  beauty  and  clothe  with 
verdure  inhospitable  coasts.  The  movement  is  one  natively  independ- 
ent of  special  efforts  of  individual  minds.  It  did  not  start,  even,  with 
the  powerful  impulse  received  from  our  history.  It  ranks  among  those 
general  movements  of  humanity  whose  impersonal  force  augments  as 
they  proceed,  and  which  cannot  be  stayed,  however  they  may  now  and 
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then  be  diverted,  by  either  military  or  moral  resistance.  The  changes 
which  it  portends  are  certain  to  multiply  the  influence  of  our  nation, 
and  to  magnify  its  fame,  in  the  periods  to  come. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  observed,  too,  that  while  such  movements  have 
been  in  progress,  here  and  abroad,  the  development  of  Christian  convic- 
tion in  our  land,  and  of  Christian  institutions,  has  kept  well  in  front  of 
this  extraordinary  advance  in  the  elements  of  power,  and  of  this  vast 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  development  which  points 
distinctly  to  a  missionary  enthusiasm  to  be  by-and-by,  perhaps  speedily, 
evoked,  which  shall  be  wide  in  extent,  intense  in  aspiration,  prodigal  in 
endeavor,  finding  its  instruments  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  its  great 
opportunity  through  the  place  of  this  in  the  world.  Remember  that  in 
1800  there  were  but  three  thousand  and  thirty  local  churches  in  the 
land,  which  in  1880  had  grown  to  be  ninety-seven  thousand  and  ninety. 
For  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty-one  ministers  at  the  earlier  date,  there 
were  almost  seventy  thousand  (69,870)  five  years  ago  ;  and  in  place  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  (364,872)  communicants  at  the  out- 
set of  the  century,  there  were  more  than  ten  millions  (10,065,963)  in  1880. 
The  ratio  of  communicants  to  the  whole  population,  which  was  only  one 
in  more  than  fourteen  when  the  century  began,  has  risen  nearly  to  one 
in  five  ;  so  that,  with  all  our  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the  advance 
in  the  special  spiritual  culture  which  Christianity  fosters  has  surpassed 
it.  No  mistake  is  more  serious,  though  none  more  common,  than  that 
which  affirms  or  suspects  a  decline  in  the  relative  power  of  religion  here 
since  the  colonial  period  passed.  The  movement  has  been  strongly  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  and  while  I  am  no  more  blind  than  others  to 
the  evils  which  surround  and  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  while  I 
know  how  cities  seethe  with  vice,  and  country  districts  often  grow  care- 
less of  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  how  socialism  is  breeding  amid  the 
passions  of  ignorance,  and  a  spiritual  theism  without  Christ  is  the 
delusive  dream  of  culture  —  I  doubt  if  another  example  can  be  found  of 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  exerted  through  years,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
more  signal  than  is  shown  in  the  influence  it  has  gained  over  our  ener- 
getic and  daring  democracy,  which  has  counted  it  no  task  to  conquer  a 
continent,  and  which  to-day  confronts  the  world  with  its  veins  full  of 
blood,  and  its  temper  instinctively  hating  control. 

The  birth  and  the  growth  here  of  great  Christian  institutions,  during 
the  lifetime  of  many  present  —  to  distribute  the  Bible,  to  make  the 
press  serve  the  cause  of  the  Master,  to  set  preachers  of  the  gospel 
along  the  frontier,  to  cover  the  land  with  Sunday-school  teaching,  by 
leading  sailors  to  Christ  to  purify  the  circulating  blood  of  the  world,  — 
these  illustrate  the  breadth  and  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  born  of 
the  Spirit,  which  secular  reverses  have  only  intensified,  which  secular 
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successes  have  never  subdued.  The  establishment  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Sunday-schools  in  the  land,  within  less  than  a  century,  with  nine 
millions  of  scholars  and  teachers,  is  a  fact  of  simply  amazing  propor- 
tions. The  extension  of  the  system  to  Continental  Europe,  under  an 
impulse  starting  from  our  country,  is  full  of  significance.  With  the  new 
prominence  of  the  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  new  desire  stirring  in  it 
to  quicken  and  guide  the  progress  of  mankind,  it  may  surely  be  expected 
that  this  widening  force  of  evangelical  conviction  will  assert  itself  in  mis- 
sions of  an  unparalleled  extent.  Liberality  is  not  an  exotic  here.  It  is 
native  and  continental.  It  has  already  spent  millions  of  money  to 
adorn  as  well  as  subdue  the  land.  It  is  ready  now  for  greater  things. 
The  heroic  spirit  has  shown  itself  among  us,  in  an  exhibition  sudden 
and  sublime  ;  asking  little  and  giving  much,  shrinking  from  no  risks, 
and  freely  offering  life  for  great  purposes.  And  it  is  to  this  liberal  and 
heroical  temper  that  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel  makes  preeminent  appeal. 
The  alabaster  box,  broken  for  him,  perfumes  the  world.  The  soldier  of 
the  truth,  the  martyr  for  it,  are  his  honored  servants  ;  not  the  spiritual 
miser  who  would  sneak  without  sacrifice  into  his  fellowship.  And 
when  this  heroic  spirit  appears,  answering  the  appeal  of  his  cross  and 
his  glory,  and  kindling  souls  with  celestial  fire,  the  sweep  of  American 
missions  on  the  globe  must  be  like  the  rush  of  an  ocean  of  light  when 
the  bars  of  darkness  have  been  unloosed. 

I  cannot  think  it  exaggeration  to  say,  in  view  of  the  changes  thus 
occurring  within  the  century,  that  the  astonishing  preparation  of  the 
world  for  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Master  in  it  is  now  followed,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  a  majestic  preparation  of  mankind  for  such  a  testi- 
mony to  be  given  to  him  as  hitherto  no  dream  of  the  heart  has  imagined 
to  be  possible.  The  establishment  and  extension  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  time  of  his  advent,  the  simultaneous  prevalence  in  cultivated 
communities  of  the  Greek  language,  with  that  prolific  and  fascinating 
literature  which  made  it  a  unique  educational  force,  the  sudden  and 
wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  — 
these  are  recognized  by  all  historical  students  as  giving  at  least  extraor- 
dinary opportunity,  by  most  as  giving  divine  facilities,  to  the  apostolic 
presentation  of  the  Master.  The  marvelous  secular  progress  of  man- 
kind in  the  last  eighty  years,  the  unexpected  advancements  or  reces- 
sions of  states,  with  the  closer  connections  arising  between  them,  and 
the  opening  of  all  lands  to  the  moral  forces  dominant  in  Christendom  — 
these  give  an  equally  majestic  opportunity,  in  our  time,  for  the  furthest 
and  swiftest  exhibition  of  him  in  whom  the  world  has  its  help  and  its 
hope.  Gradual  preparation,  ultimating  in  sudden  consummation,  is 
often  God's  method  in  history.  It  was  so  before  the  coming  of  the 
Master.     It  was  so  before  the  conversion  of   the  Empire.     It  was  so, 
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signally,  before  the  Reformation.  It  seems  to  be  so  in  our  day.  An 
expectation  of  change,  imminent  and  beneficent,  has  for  three  genera- 
tions been  brooding  in  the  air.  The  popular  discontent  in  the  more 
oppressed  states  has  been  one  of  its  expressions.  Revolutionary  whirls, 
and  swift  conquests  of  natural  obstacles,  have  equally  shown  it.  The 
vast  outbreak  of  missionary  enterprise  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  has 
had  in  it  incentive  and  succor.  It  has  uttered  itself  among  us,  in  stir- 
ring speech,  in  the  wrestle  with  nature  for  her  secrets,  and  in  the  tramp 
of  liberating  armies.  Unless  we  practically  dismiss  the  thought  of  any 
Divine  plan  in  the  world  we  can  hardly,  I  think,  escape  the  impression 
that  such  an  expectation  is  a  forerunning  gleam  from  illustrious  desti- 
nies ;  that  ancient  promises  are  drawing  near  to  their  fulfilment  ;  and 
that  as  the  Lord,  at  the  time  appointed,  did  suddenly  appear  in  his 
temple,  when  the  world  was  looking  everywhere  else  for  what  it  needed, 
so  now  he  is  again  to  be  shown,  in  greater  glory,  Ruler  of  Nations, 
King  of  Saints.  Certainly  there  has  not  been  a  time,  since  the  words 
of  the  text  were  spoken  to  apostles,  when  his  command  came  to  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  more  impellent  imperative  force  :  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  The  tenderness  and  the  majesty  of 
his  Divine  personality,  only  more  evident  across  the  track  of  troubled 
centuries  than  in  the  day  when  Peter  preached  or  Paul  wrote  his  letters 
to  the  churches,  seem  surely  destined,  with  increasing  rapidity,  to 
enlighten  and  renovate  the  inhabited  world.  It  is  not  an  unwarranted 
enthusiasm  which  expects  it.  The  conclusion  comes  from  the  study  of 
history  ;  from  the  clear  observation  of  the  light  which  increasingly  irra- 
diates the  lands  from  this  King  in  his  beauty ;  from  indications  as 
palpable  in  the  progress  of  the  race  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  is  the 
sum  climbing  through  mists  toward  the  meridian.  "  Vexilla  regis 
prodeunt  "  :  The  royal  banners  forward  go  !  We  are  following  one 
whose  standard  goes  down  before  no  onset,  because  upheld  by  immortal 
hands  ;  and  the  slow  and  stately  movement  of  centuries  has  in  our  time 
quickened  to  swift  majesty  of  march,  to  carry  to  supremacy  the  lord- 
ship of  Christ !  If  this  is  not  true,  the  casual  connection  of  fortuitous 
events  leaves  history  the  most  baffling  of  puzzles,  and  the  "  philosophy  " 
of  it  a  word  without  meaning. 

What  reason  we  have,  then,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  for  gratitude  to 
God,  and  for  devout  recognition  of  his  wisdom,  as  we  look  back  to  the 
fearless  beginnings  of  this  institution  !  It  came,  as  no  man  can  help 
but  see,  even  as  the  Lord  himself  had  come,  in  "the  fulness  of  the 
time"  ;  at  just  the  juncture  when  all  these  movements,  which  have 
challenged  since  the  attention  of  mankind,  were  ready  to  break  into 
sudden    exhibition    upon    the   world's    stage.     Unknown    of  men,    and 
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unsuspected,  they  were  even  then  divinely  foreseen.  A  shadowy,  half- 
prophetic  sense  of  something  great  erelong  to  appear,  such  as  often  has 
preceded  the  great  revolutions  in  human  affairs,  may  have  been  stirring 
in  sensitive  spirits ;  as  if  a  diffused,  impalpable  impulse  had  been 
pushed  before  it  by  the  divine  energy,  about  to  intervene  for  mighty 
change  ;  as  if  a  breath  of  the  divine  Spirit  made  the  stimulated  air 
vaguely  vibrate,  before  it  reached  articulate  expression  in  transcendent 
effects.  But  no  distinct  outlines  of  the  coming  events  were  apparent 
to  those  who  combined  for  this  work.  The  usual  order  was  strangely 
reversed.  Here  it  was  first  the  spiritual,  afterward  the  natural.  The 
revivals  which  had  preceded,  and  out  of  which  sprang  their  missionary 
spirit,  had  prepared  the  force  for  which  the  subsequent  secular  develop- 
ment was  to  furnish  the  instruments.  The  first  year's  income  of  this 
institution,  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  ($999.52),  appeared  a  mere 
speck  on  the  sky.  The  average  income  of  the  first  five  years,  from 
gifts  and  legacies  ($9,388.74),  gave  little  promise  of  the  ten  millions  a 
year  ($9,792,495)  now  gladly  given  by  Protestant  Christians,  here  and  in 
Europe,  through  more  than  eighty  organizations,  for  the  furtherance  of 
missions  in  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands.  The  few  missionaries  first 
entering  the  field  could  nowise  have  been  expected  to  become,  within 
the  lifetime  of  children  then  born,  the  great  army  of  more  than  six 
thousand  missionaries  and  assistants,  with  nearly  thirty  thousand 
(27,194)  native  helpers,  now  engaged  in  the  service.  And  it  would 
have  appeared  simply  incredible  that  in  the  world,  in  which  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  high  authority  that  up  to  the  year  1800  not  a  convert  had 
been  made  by  modern  missions,  there  should  be  at  this  day  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  (752,152)  of  Christian  communicants  in  native 
churches,  while  adherents  to  Christianity  are  counted  by  millions 
(2,283,700  two  years  ago)  among  those  whose  fathers,  if  they  knew  it 
at  all,  knew  it  only  to  repulse  it  with  scornful  hate.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  these  numbers  is  yet  more  surprising  than  the  increase  itself.  It 
admits  no  parallel,  and  outruns  expectation  :  —  two  sevenths  of  the 
number  of  communicants  in  Japan  added  last  year;  a  hundred  per 
cent,  increase  of  the  number  in  China  within  eight  years  ;  eighty-five 
per  cent,  increase  in  India  within  the  decade. 

Plainly,  the  efforts  which  seemed  at  the  outset  too  small  to  be  noticed 
by  observers  of  society  had  a  virtue  and  a  significance  far  surpassing 
what  worldly  prudence  could  have  surmised.  They  showed  the  emer- 
gence and  swift  contagion  of  a  spirit  whose  force  mathematics  could 
not  measure,  because  it  involved  an  infinite  impulse.  By  reason 
of  its  celestial  origin  it  simultaneously  appeared  in  different  lands,  and 
everywhere  with  the  expansive  energy  proper  to  its  supernal  nature. 
Those  men  and  women,  in  scattered  villages,  lowly  homes,  who  were 
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inwardly  pressed,  by  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  peril  of  man,  to  med- 
itate this  work,  to  plan  concerning  it,  to  present  it  to  others  with  fervent 
zeal,  to  give  themselves  to  its  accomplishment,  were  thus  moving  in  the 
line  of  more  august  plans  than  shrewdest  statesman  could  have  devised. 
They  were  ministers  of  the  Power  which  sees  the  end  before  the  begin- 
ning, and  servants  of  a  Cause  in  comparison  of  which  all  others  of  the 
time  were  of  local  insignificance.  They  would  have  felt  it  presumptu- 
ous to  think  that  they  in  their  weakness  had  been  called  to  the  kingdom, 
like  one  of  old,  for  such  a  time.  But  they  had  been,  as  truly  as  any 
of  those  whose  record  remains  in  either  Testament.  If  they  had  held 
their  peace,  deliverance  and  enlargement  would  have  arisen,  but  from 
another  place.  Because  they  yielded  to  divine  incitements,  and  were 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  they  have  the  place  which  they 
hold  to-day  in  our  remembrance,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  take  their  rank  among  architects  of  history.  They  have 
helped  to  establish  new  liberties  in  the  world,  to  make  homes  happier, 
societies  nobler,  to  open  immortality  to  the  vision  of  men,  to  multiply 
the  companies  which  walk  in  white  bearing  palms,  and  to  dome  the 
earth  for  human  hearts  with  heavens  more  lustrous  than  the  telescope 
searches.  All  honor  to  them  that  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  which 
pressed  them  to  victorious  struggle  ;  that  they  eagerly  seized,  without 
wholly  comprehending,  their  great  opportunity  !  All  praise  and  grati- 
tude be  to  Him  who  chose  such  fit  instruments  for  his  work,  and  who 
initiated,  in  a  weakness  like  that  of  the  Babe  in  the  manger,  the  far- 
extending,  accelerating  movement,  which  already  has  given  a  spiritual 
renown  to  what  might  have  been  a  merely  mechanical  age,  and  for 
which  all  signs  promise  advance  till  the  earth  shall  be  measured  by  its 
unresting  march  ! 

What  reason  we  have,  too,  and  what  imminent  need,  for  such  an 
enthusiasm  in  our  work,  and  such  exulting  expectation  concerning  it,  as 
even  they,  with  all  the  fervor  and  height  of  their  spirits,  hardly  could 
reach  !  The  great  motives  are  always  the  same :  allegiance  to  the  King ; 
the  jubilant  sense  of  grateful  service  to  him  before  whom  angels  wait ; 
desire  to  further  the  welfare  of  mankind,  for  this  life  and  the  next,  and 
to  do  whatever  in  us  lies  to  crown  the  earth  with  that  perfect  society 
which  shall  be  as  a  city  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God.  These 
motives  have  wrought  with  inspiring  power,  not  upon  our  fathers  alone, 
but  on  many  before,  who  trod  in  darkness  rugged  paths  toward  what  to 
the  world  seemed  sure  defeat,  toward  what  to  their  faith  was  illustrious 
victory.  The  same  motives  are  for  us  ;  and  we  are  only  then  allied 
with  those  whose  spirit  and  life  are  a  treasure  of  the  world  when  we 
equally  yield  to  unseen  incentives,  and  are  as  eager  in  our  service  to 
him   to   whom   Christendom  has   become,  through   their  teaching  and 
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work,  the  superlative  witness.  No  other  work  touches  like  this  what- 
ever is  noblest  in  superior  souls.  It  wants  the  attraction  of  outward 
array.  It  lacks  the  splendor  which  justly  environs  courts  or  camps,  or 
great  historic  councils  of  state.  But  the  cause  which  is  partly  com- 
mitted to  us  is  the  one  which  represents,  amid  the  thick  of  human 
affairs,  highest  motives,  ideal  conceptions,  the  sense  of  things  supreme 
and  eternal,  consultation  for  immeasurable  cosmical  welfares,  fellowship 
with  heroical  spirits,  and  a  transfiguring  sympathy  with  God  !  If  our 
souls  do  not  grasp  it,  with  perfect  accord  of  every  power,  we  miss  the 
full  inspiration  of  life ;  we  fail  to  walk  on  the  highest  levels  of  experi- 
ence and  of  purpose ;  we  are  careless  before  a  privilege  than  which  the 
angelic  cannot  be  nobler. 

But  even  enthusiasm  rises  to  its  climax  when,  after  a  long  and  stub- 
born contest,  one  sees  the  victory  drawing  near ;  when  the  mighty 
power  which  makes  him  its  servant,  and  the  tributary  forces  which 
invigorate  his  strength,  come  clearly  to  sight,  and  when  the  end  for 
which  he  has  striven  is  plainly  at  last  within  his  reach.  And  such  an 
enthusiasm,  passionate  and  perfect,  all  servants  of  the  Master  should 
feel  at  this  time,  as  significant  histories  and  irradiated  prospects  conspire 
to  assure  their  success  in  their  work ;  as  portents  brighten  on  all  the 
heavens  of  the  swift  advance,  toward  majestic  accomplishment,  of  that 
supreme  plan  which  shot  new  promise  over  the  world  through  the 
words  of  the  text,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  apostles  and  martyrs, 
and  those  who  stood  with  them  in  faith  and  hope,  have  gladly 
given  the  magnificent  service  of  crowded  lives,  bloodily  crowned.  We 
are  self-condemned,  for  a  sordid  stupidity,  if  such  an  enthusiasm  we  do 
not  feel ;  if  all  the  power  the  Church  possesses,  of  wealth  and  will,  of 
illuminating  thought  and  of  consecrated  life,  are  not  flung  into  the 
contest  which  he  whom  we  worship  is  pushing  to  victory. 

Yet  here  is  the  point  at  which  we  seem  most  likely  to  fail.  Intensity 
of  spirit  is  what  we  need ;  but  our  zeal  in  the  service  seems  in  danger 
of  falling  disastrously  behind  our  means  and  opportunities  for  its  per- 
formance. It  is  not  infidelity  which  we  have  to  dread,  however  defiant 
or  however  ingenious.  It  is  not  -organized  heathen  resistance.  It  is 
not  supremely  that  hostility  of  the  heart  toward  the  purity  of  the  gos- 
pel which  is  always  to  be  encountered  when  the  Master  presents  his 
peremptory  claim.  Over  such  resistances  he  has  been  moving,  in  con- 
quering progress,  from  the  beginning.  They  are  no  more  vehement, 
and  no  more  inveterate,  than  when  the  Empire  took  the  Cross  for  its 
standard,  or  than  when  our  savage  piratical  ancestors  renounced  their 
idols  for  the  service  of  Christ.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  not 
shivered  against  that  hardness  of  stone  and  iron,  will  not  hereafter 
bend  or  break.     But  what  we  have  to  dread  is  inertness  within.     The 
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secular  temper  of  the  time  infects  the  Church.  The  world,  which  was 
never  so  rich  and  alluring,  is  too  much  with  us.  We  are  disinclined  to 
heroic  enterprise.  The  Christian  idea  of  rest  by  work,  of  nobleness  by 
service,  of  the  fulness  of  life  by  completeness  of  sacrifice,  fails  to 
inspire  us.  Even  love  to  the  Master,  wanting  simplicity,  wants  fire  — 
becomes  a  sentiment,  rather  than  a  passion.  So  we  are  tempted  to 
release  ourselves  from  effort  when  the  claim  for  that  effort  is  most 
imperious.  We  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
with  such  histories  behind  it,  and  such  openings  before  it,  will  go  itself, 
without  further  toil  and  tears.  We  honor  those  who  have  purchased  its 
astonishing  progress  in  the  past,  with  labor,  struggle,  and  bloody  sweat ; 
but  we  feel  that  their  zeal  was  not  for  us  an  imperative  example  ;  that 
a  prosperity  as  abundant  as  ours  brings  rights  and  privilege,  rather 
than  duties  ;  that  the  luxury  of  life  is  its  natural  sequence ;  and  that  to 
adorn  our  homes  and  churches,  to  seek  for  our  households  an  elaborate 
culture,  for  our  communities  a  rich  equipment  in  whatever  delights  and 
decorates  life,  is  not  only  within  the  lines  of  our  liberty,  but  marks  the 
limit  of  our  duty  to  the  world.  We  leave  to  the  poor  the  great  labors 
of  love  ;  to  the  lonely  and  sad  the  august  and  tender  function  of  prayer  ; 
and  if  we  continue  to  give  at  all  it  is  under  a  sense  of  constraining 
obligation  rather  than  in  the  glad  abundance  of  exulting  affection  ;  if 
we  pray  at  all,  it  is  in  the  temper  of  vague  acquiescence  in  a  divine 
plan,  not  with  the  fervent,  effectual  prayer  which  availeth  much.  The 
world  will  no  more  be  converted  to  Christ,  the  Master  will  no  more  be 
exhibited  to  it,  through  such  inert  and  languid  endeavors,  than  a  star 
in  Andromeda  will  be  rounded  into  shining  solidity  without  the  pull  of 
invincible  attractions,  with  attendant  whirls  of  flaming  heat. 

We  must  have  again  the  early  enthusiasm,  only  exalted  and  intensi- 
fied in  us,  if  we  would  do  the  Christian  work  for  which  our  times 
commandingly  call.  We  must  rise  to  the  point  of  rejoicing  consecra- 
tion which  our  fathers  reached ;  of  which  our  missionaries  give  inspir- 
ing example ;  which  some  of  the  Middle  Age  conspicuously  showed  ; 
of  which  the  apostles  gave  supreme  illustration.  We  must  have  again 
the  vision  of  Him  upon  whose  head  are  many  crowns,  and  in  devotion 
to  whom  is  the  splendor  of  life  !  It  is  largely  the  function,  I  cannot 
but  think,  of  Christian  women  to  inspire  and  sustain  such  an 
enthusiasm,  in  the  service  of  One  to  whom  their  sex  has  owed  so  much. 
Woman  represents,  and  largely  is,  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of 
Christendom.  Conviction  in  her  has  spiritual  efficacy.  Love  kindles 
judgment,  and  high  purpose  is  sublimated  in  passion.  More  than 
man  she  beat  down  slavery  in  this  country.  More  than  man  she  is 
to  mould  the  future  of   the  world. 

It  is  no  mere  figure  of   speech  which  presents  the  Church  as   the 
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Bride  of  Christ ;  and  which  shows  the  Woman,  seen  in  Heaven,  arrayed 
with  the  sun,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  Earth  of  the  prophecy  helps  the  Woman,  and 
gives  to  her  immense  opportunity.  The  shining  and  stimulating  fervor 
of  spirit  in  matrons  and  maidens,  to  whom  had  been  revealed  the 
heavenly  Lord,  has  been  to  this  Board  a  beauty  and  a  power  from 
the  beginning ;  never  more  than  in  the  late  years.  Their  delicate 
hands  hold  at  this  hour,  I  firmly  believe,  the  levers  which  must  lift  the 
moral  and  Christian  civilization  of  the  world.  It  is  theirs  to  set  in 
swifter  motion  the  wheels  of  beryl,  vivid  with  life,  which  are  under  the 
Throne  :  theirs  to  open  before  advancing  tribes  and  peoples  the  gates  of 
light.  With  that  intense  and  exhilarating  temper  of  which  we  already 
have  felt  the  blessing,  universal  among  them,  and  subtly  diffused 
through  homes  and  congregations,  the  appearing  brightness  will  be 
as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain  ;  for  the 
one  thing  wanting  to  the  Church  of  our  day  will  at  last  be  supplied 
—  its  desire  will  equal  its  power,  its  zeal  will  match  its  mighty 
occasions  ! 

Then  nothing  can  check  its  triumphant  advance.  Then  the  vast 
progress  of  Christendom  in  the  past,  since  the  text  was  uttered,  will 
be  to  us  full  of  energetic  incentive.  Then  the  majestic  movement  of 
Providence,  as  evident  around  us  as  ever  in  history,  will  be  as  the  mystic 
supernal  column  which  marched  before  Israel,  lucid  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  never  arrested  by  crest  or  chasm,  consecrating  the  path 
along  which  it  guided.  Then  we  shall  enter  an  unspeakable  fellowship, 
unknown  before  in  its  sovereign  fulness,  with  Him  whom  we  victoriously 
serve,  whose  death  has  been  the  life  of  the  world,  whose  cross  its 
diadem  ;  in  whose  ascension,  for  us  as  for  apostles,  the  heavens  bloom  ; 
and  who,  as  surely  as  night  and  day  succeed  each  other,  will  bring  the 
work,  which  He  still  watches  from  unseen  heights,  to  its  majestic 
consummation. 

For  this,  then,  let  us  labor  and  pray :  that  we  may  be  endued  with 
the  power  from  on  high  which  God  can  supply,  which  spirits  whose 
life  was  hid  in  him  have  exultingly  felt.  May  this  very  city,  of  the 
Puritan's  love,  and  of  our  pride,  be  the  Jerusalem  in  which  the  supreme 
energy  shall  be  felt ;  this  meeting  the  Pentecost,  from  which  hearts 
inspired  and  interpreting  tongues  shall  go  afresh  to  all  the  earth  !  And 
unto  Him  who  arose  from  the  world,  blessing  it  as  he  went,  whom  its 
arts  and  kingdoms  have  always  to  serve,  and  who  is  surely  to  come  again 
for  universal  dominion  in  it,  be  now  and  ever  all  the  praise !     Amen. 


